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For the Companion. ! 


AUNT TENNANT’S WEDDING- 
PRESENT. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


In Two CHaprers.—Cuap. II. 


If their letters might be trusted, the newly | 
muried pair were now happier than any two 
persons had ever been since the world began. 
They had found each other perfection. Katy’s 
dresses fitted beautifully, her jewelry was much 
almired, and there was something entertaining 
going on every hour of the day. Wasn’t that 
cough to make anybody happy? 

Afew weeks later they had left Saratoga, the 
gay season being over, and commenced house- 
keeping in New York. Here, also, fortune 
seemed to favor them, for, as Katy wrote to her 
mother, they Ifad “‘secured a cook who was a 
treasure, 2 nice little girl *o wait on the table 
and tend the door, and everything went on like 
dock-work.”’ 

Then followed a winter of balls, parties and 
theatre-going, and another season at Saratoga, 
after which Katy’s letters grew shorter and less 
frequent. 

Three years passed, and Mrs. Tennant heard 
nothing from her niece excepting the curt an- 
nouncement by some of the Winn family, “4 
letter from Katy; all well,”’ and she was begin- 


of living, like a millionaire on fifteen hundred 


prannum, when she was «me Gay surprésed to; 


receive a letter in Katy’s own handwriting. 

The first three pages were devoted chiefly to 
apologies for her long silence, and a disquisition 
othe process of teething as illustrated in her 
baby, but the fourth page was as follows: 


“As [was rummaging over a closet the other 
day, what should I come across but the box you 
brought us when we were married, with all the 
things in it just as you placed them. I declare 
I couldn’t help crying, it brought everything 
back so fresh to my mind. O, how happy we 
allwere then! Not thatI am unhappy now—I 
wouldn’t have you think so on any account— 
bat sometimes it seems to me that nothing 
would be so pleasant as to lie down in that quiet 
P Barnstable graveyard with my baby by my 
Side, 

“don’t know how it is, but seeing that box 
made me think of you, and having thought of 
you,lean think of nothing else; so now [ am 
going to ask a great favor. I want you to come 
inl see us. Father is feeble, and mother cannot 
lave him, and besides she isn’t just the person 
one needs when one is in trouble; you under- 
sand. Not that there is any serious trouble 
tither; but I cannot explain how it is. Come 
and see for yourself, I beg of you. 

“P.S—LI am sure there is something wrong 
With Charley, but it only makes him angry to 
ask him what it is. He will tell you if any one; 
there is no one he respects so highly.”’ 


Mrs. Tennant was not the woman to resist 
such an appeal as this, and in the shortest possi- 
Ue time was at her niece’s house. 

Asingle glance showed her that Charley had 
changed indeed. He was not only paler and 
thinner, but there were lines of care which it 
wis pitiful to see on a face so young; and the 
forced gayety of his conversation was sadder 
than the dejection which settled down upon him 
when he believed himself unobserved. 

As to Katy, she was but the ghost of her for- 
mer self, 

Her household affairs exhibited every phase 
ofbad management. “The treasure of a cook” 
hal left long ago, taking the spoons with her, 
and the nice little girl had followed soon after 
“ith the spoon-holder. “A poor exile of Erin” 
~Yety poor indeed—now reigned in their stead, 
‘nd so despotic was her reign that nobody in 
the house dared assert his rights but the baby, 


= “ asserted his, day and night, most stren- 
ously, 


ean and all of these persons felt the influence 
Mrs Tennant’s presence, though it would 

















Weeks passed, and she had made no effort to 
win Charley’s confidence as to the burden which 
was weighing him down—at least, not by ques- 
tions—but at last an opportunity presented it- 
self. She had gone to his closet for some article 
that needed repairing, and while there she Seard 
him come rapidly up the stairs. He entered the 
room, shut the door, and, to her surprise, locked 
it. Then opening a drawer, he took from ita 
small pistol, examined the lock; then, with a 
muttered exclamation, replaced it, and flung 
himself into a chair. 
It was all done in a moment, but Mrs. Tennant 
knew that in that moment his good and bad an- 
gel had striven with him, and that the good had 
prevailed. 
She stepped forward lightly, and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 
“Well, Charley, what is it?” she said. 
“You here, aunty!’’ he exclaimed, raising his 
head, which was resting on the table above his 
folded arms. 

“Yes,-I came of an errand, and you locked me 


said she, cheerfully. ‘“You’re in trouble, I’v 
known that for some time, and I rather think I 
know the cause.” 

“Ts it out, then? Who has told you?” 

“No one has told me, but I can guess fait is 
debt.” ol 

“And worse,” groaned Charley. 

“Well, tell me the whole; you’ve kept it to 
yourself too long already.” 

“It’s disgrace,’ said Charley, bitterly. 

“T don’t believe it; however, I can judge better 
when I have heard the circumstances,” said Mrs. 
Tennant, sitting down beside him. 

And then he told her the story, which is, alas, 
to common to need repeating; of living above 
his income till debt had accumulated beyond his 
ability to pay, of appropriating his employer’s 
money, under sudden temptation, with the in- 
tention of restoring it again when he should re- 
ceive the promotion which he had long been 
promised. But, quite unaccountably, the pro- 
motion had been given to another; and to make 
matters still more hopeless, the rich uncle who 
had always given him occasional aid, and a part 
of whose property he one day hoped to inherit, 
had recently married, and gone to Europe with 
his bride. He had other rich relatives, to whom 
he had applied for help, but they all lived fully 
up to their incomes and could do nothing for 
him. 

“And so it was only a choice between that’”’— 
pointing to the pistol—‘‘and flight,” said Char- 
ley in conclusion. 





have been difficult to say how, for it manifested 


‘Self silently, as the dew falls upon the parched, 
rty earth, 


“Foolish boy, as if either would help the mat- 
j ter!” exclaimed Mrs. Tennant. “No, there is 





AUNT TENNANT’S WEDDING-PRESENT. 


in; so nowI don’t mean to go till I get ready," 


that is to go to Mr. Macomber and tell him just 
what you’ve told me.” 
“And be put in prison for my pains,” cried 
Charley. — 
“Which would be no more disgrace than to-be 
running round the avorld to escape justice. As 
to the pistol, keep that to shoot crows with, it 
wont help your affairs any; but I was going on 
to say, I’ll be responsible to Mr. Macomber for 
what you’ve spent. Can’t allow me to make such 
a sacrifice, do you say? It’s no sacrifice at all. 
I’ve got money enough, and I’m glad of it now, 
if I never was before.” 
“You are so kind, I can never thank you 
enough,” said Charley; “and as to telling Mr. 
Macomber, I believe it will be easier to confess 
than to bear what I’ve borne the last six weeeks.” 
“Of course it will, and I don’t believe he will 
be hard on you either; but if he is, even if he 
sends you to prison, remember it is the sin that 
disgraces 2 man, and not the consequences.”’ 
“If the worst comes to the worst, you'll be 
kind to poor Katy?” said Charley. 
“Set your heart at rest on that point,” said 
Mrs. Tennant. 


it had. 


be no more concealments. 


He had now but one misgiving, and 
that was concerning Katy, for of course she 
must know all that had happened; there should 
And how would she 
Dear it? Would she cease to love him, to re- 
spect him? Tow would she accommodate her- 
self to their straitened circumstances ? 
Revolving these thoughts, he opened the door 
of his house, and was met by Katy herself, who, 
throwing her arms round his neck, exclaimed,— 
“O Charley, what did he say? If he sends 
you to prison, I will go too!” 

“Then Aunt Tennant has told you?” 

“Yes, I thought you had had confessions 
enough for one night,” said Mrs. Tennant; “but 
you haven’t answered Katy’s question, ‘What 
did he say?” 

“He forgave me everything; and all because 
I followed your advice.” 

“O, I’m so happy, so happy!” said Katy, be- 
tween laughing and crying. 

“But we can’t live as we have done; it will 
be a great changé for you, Katy.” 

“Yes, now I shall learn the use of aunty’s 
aprons and holders; if I’d known the use of 
them when we were married, it might have 
saved us all this trouble,” said Katy. 


—_——_+@———_——_—. 


For the Companion. 


WINIFRED; CROWELL WAITE’S 
FRIEND. 
By Virginia F. Townsend. 
In TurrTEEN CHaprerRs.—Cuap. III. 


Things do not turn out in this life after those 
pretty mosaic patterns which our fancies are 
constantly inventing. , 

Here, for instance, was Saidie Maxwell, plan- 
ning to bring Crowell Waite and Winifred Fair- 
banks together at a small evening party, with a 
crowning entertainment of cakes and cream, 
All was to be very charming, and proper, and 
conventional; but before she was able to carry 
her plan into execution, chance had brought 
about a meeting in a very different way. 

It happened thus: 

One morning Winifred went down to the 
banks of the river which bounded her father’s 
garden. 

It was a glorious midsummer morning, vivid 
with color and life, all the dew just off the 





Difficult as was the task Charley had under- 


wait for morning and business hours to seek an 
intervie-with his employer, but went to his 
house that same evening. Ie was shown into 

library, where he found himself face to face 
with Mr. Macomber. Standing before him, hat 
in hand, he said,— 

“ve eome to see yom on business, sir, very 

‘ Lae ” - Ae 
painful business.” 555 

“Go on,” said Mr. Wiacomber. 

“You have trusted me, and I have betrayed 
your confidence.” 

“Please to state in what way;” and Charley 
repeated the sad story of his témptation and fall. 

Mr. Macomber listened to the end, and then 
remarked, quietly, “I knew it all before.” 

“You knew it!” ay 

“Yes, and that was-why you lost your promo- 
tion.” , 

“One thing more,” said Charley. “I am glad 
to say that you will lose nothing by me; a kind 
friend will see to that. But that is no reason why 
I should escape punishment; you have a right 
to enforce the law.” . 

“Of course I have.” 

“I await your pleasure?’ 

“Well, my pleasure: tet keep you in your 
present position, that, is, if you will accept it; 
the promotion, as yout know, is not in my power 
to give. By coming to me openly, you have 
shown that you are still honest at heart, and I 
think, therefore, I may safely trust you again.” 

Charley left the merchant’s presence feeling 





| but one straightforward course open to you, and 


that@ new world had opened to him, as indeed 


taken, he was eager to have it over, and did not | 


grasses, 

The little boat in which she and Tom had 
| glided over the water so often lay rocking at the 
| foot of the steps, and the sight of it recalled the 
| brother so forcibly that she almost expected to 
see the stout, boyish figure start up there in its 
old place, bending to the oars which had Jain 
still so long. 

Winifred had never been out on the river 
alone, although under Tom’s directions she had 
learned to handle the oars with considerable 
skill. But it struck her now that a half-hour’s 
sail among the curves and windings of the 
river would be just the most delightful thing in 
the world. 

Under the impulse of the moment, she sprang 
into the boat, slipped the chain which anchored 
it to the stake, and pushed off. 

The little craft sped lightly over the smooth 
water at a touch of the oars, until at last she 
came in sight of the bridge, beyond which the 
river, broadening and deepening, kept on its 
way through the Jow meadows. She had in- 
tended to turn back here, but experience had 
given her courage, and she resolved to shoot her 
boat through the arches of the bridge before she 
turned homeward. That would ihdeed be a feat 
worthy to write Tom in her next letter. 

There was no difficulty in accomplishing this; 
but it was a dismal place, with green slime on 
the damp, rotting piers, and Winifred was glad 
to get out into the broad sunshine again. But 
she was now at least a mile and a half from 
| home, and it occurred to her that if her friends 

should discover that she had disappeared with 
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the boat, they might fecl some anxicty concern. , 
ing her; so she turned her prow homeward. | 
But rowing against the tide is a very different 
thing from floating with it; and so Winifred 
found, to her cost; for as she approached the 
bridge, under which she had passed so triumph- 
antly, she saw that she was stcering dircetly 
against one of the piers. She tried to turn aside, 
butin vain. In fact, every effort she made only 
increased her danger, for, while it accelerated 
her speed, it did not change her course one whit. 
The crash came at length—a crash which 
caused the little boat to shiver from end to end, 
and nearly sent its occupant into the river. She 
dropped her oars, but regained her seat, and sat | 
with clasped hands, momentarily expecting the 
boat would begin to fill with water; but no; it 
had stood the shock unharmed; there was no | 
leak. This discovery gave her fresh courage, | 
and, seizing the oars, she made another effort 
to free herself from this unpleasant  predica- | 
ment. But she only brought up against the pier 
again, with a shock scarcely less violent than 
the first. After repeated attempts, with a like 
result, she gave up in despair. 
“O, if Tom were only here!” she said to her- 
self, looking down with a shudder on the black 
waters, which she remembered he had said were | 
very deep in this place, and thinking how a little | 
way off was the blue, sunny morning, with its | 
joy of birds, and flowers, and humming insects. 

All this time she kept str 








passed over the foot-bridge. 
So long as Winifred remained still she was in 


Ta 
= 


no imminent peril, but her hands were growing | 


cold, her nerves were shivering, and she was be- 
ginning to lose her presence of mind. | 
Indeed, she had been very rash in the first 


place, to bring herself into this plight. | 


All of a sudden she caught the sound of quick over the turnpike!” murmured Crowell to him- 


| 
| 


footsteps, accompanied by a merry whistle. 

The fluttering heart beat high with a sudden 
hope, and she called aloud,— 

“Help, O, help!” 

The footsteps drew nearer, but the whistling 
continued, and there was no answer to her ap- 
peal. “Help, help!” she cried again, and now 
the footsteps paused, and a voice replied,— 

“Where are you?” 


ining eyes and ears for | introduce you to him ?’’ 
some signs of human life; but it was a retired 
place, and it might be hours before any one’ I shall gladly come some time.” 


THE YOUTHS 


“Tom is my brother, and he’s gone to Europe | 
to stay two years. O, it seems such a long, long | 
time!” and then Winifred fell into a reveric, and 
it almost seemed to her for the time being that | 


COMPANION. | 


most as roughly dressed and as rough-looking 
as himself, 
“Got anythin’, Gruffy?” whispered one, but- 


‘ ey | 
toning up his jacket. 


jget off all right. 





SEPT. 25, 1873. 


“Shouldn’t like to get ketched by the perlice,” 


whispered Gruffy. ‘‘We'd get somethin’ pretty 
savage fur doin’ this kind o’ work. 


Hope we’j] 


Pm hungry. IT haint haq 


j 4 ; y ! ; , oa & oS . *ic 7 ° 
this was Tom sitting opposite, with the white| “Yus, of course I’ve got somethin’. What | nothin’ ter eat to-day, excep’ a suck of a orange 


fringes of spray dripping from his oars as he | 
lifted them from the water; while to Crowell it 
seemed as if the sweet lips which lay silent so 
far away were still chattering to him in their 
old, bright fashion. 

“Tow lucky this brother Tom of yours must 
be to have such a sister!”’ said he half, to him- 
self, and not at all as he would have said it, had 
he the faintest notion of paying Winifred a com- 
pliment. 

“Ah, no!’ with a little quick, elastic motion 
of her whole frame; “it is I who am lucky to 
have such a brother. How I wish you knew 
him!” 

Crowell made no reply, but perhaps that was 
because they drew near the flight of steps at the 
foot of Prof. Fairbanks’ garden. 

As he, handed Winifred from the boat, she 
turned and said to him in her honest, unaffected 
way, “Papa will be immensely obliged to you 
for the service which you have done his daugh- 
ter.” 

“Shall you tell him, then, about your misad- 
venture?” a little surprised. 

“O, yes; I never have any secrets of that kind 
from papa. Wont you go up now and let me 

“Thank you. I must be off to recitations; but 

She gave him her hand, and said, with a little 
arch smile,— 

“As you are going away, you will allow me to 
say, ‘Thank you,’ just once.” And with these 
words, and the smile in her eyes, she tripped up 
the warden-walk. 

“How lucky it was I went off on that tramp 


self. 
Phil about the whole thing, though. 
no end to his bantering.” 


To be continued. 


“I don’t believe I will say one word to 
There’d be 


—-—— +o 
For the Companion, 
THE WHARF-RAT. 
By Rufus Sargent. 





“Here, under the bridge,” said Winifred. 

“Under the bridge!’ repeated the voice, in a 
tone of surprise; and thereupon a head, crowned 
with a mass of reddish hair and a broad-brimmed 
hat, appeared above the parapet. 

“O, LT see. There’s no danger. Sit perfectly 
still,” said the stranger. And, swinging himself 





timbers, and dropped into the boat with the 
lightness and agility of an acrobat. ‘The oars, 
please,”’ said he, taking them from her hands as 
he spoke. 

With a few strong, well-directed strokes, he 
cleared the arch, and brought the boat out into 
the open stream; and then, for the first time, 
Winifred felt sufficiently composed to observe 
her deliverer particularly. 

He was, she thought, about Tom’s age; not 
handsome, certainly, but with a face not soon to 
be forgotten. One of the new students, proba- 
bly. Just as she had reached this conclusion, 
she saw that he also was regarding her with an 
amused smile. She dropped her eyes in confu- 
sion, and he remarked,— 

“You don’t know me, do you?” 

“No, I believe [ never saw you before.” 

“T have seen you,” said he. 

“When? Where?” asked Winifred. 

“When? A week or two ago. And where? 
Standing in your own front door.”’ 

“low did you know it was my own front 
door?” 

““Beeause Miss Maxwell told me so.” 

“O, then you are the Maxwells’ new boarder.” 

“T am Crowell Waite, at your service, and I 
board at the President’s; and you” 

“Lam Winifred Fairbanks,” returned his com- 
pnion, laughing, and now beginning to feel 
quite at her ease. 





you;” and she ,tried to think what Saidie had 
said, but was unable to recall much of that which 
had not interested her at the time. 


“How did you dare venture into that yawning | 


chasm all by yourself?” asked Crowell 

“T was in search of adventure,” said Winifred. 
“Not that Tcared so much for the adventure, 
either, but I thought it would be so nice to have 
something to‘tell Tom. I was horribly fright- 
ened, though, and I don’t know what I should 


have done if you hadn’t come to the rescue. | 


And that reminds me that Lhaven’t thanked you 
yet.” 

“[ don’t wish to be thanked,” said Crowell, 
quickly; “but who, may I ask, is this Tom, who 
was the cause of your disaster? 








| the East River side of New York, one of the 

| roughtest looking of the boys that haunt that 
part of the city. 

| lis hat was the brimless crown of an old felt 

over the parapet, he let himself down by the | that had been thrown away by some sailor. His 


“I’ve heard Saidie speak of | 


At about dusk on an autitmn afternoon there 
strolled along the street next to the wharves on 


| jacket and coat was a soiled and torn blue shirt, 
his trousers were a pair of men’s overalls, and 
| his shoes were of his own thick skin, as brown 


d’ye s’pose I w’istled fur?” 
“O, vo ahead! Whiat is it?” 
“Well, ’ve got some wine, and I’ve got three | 
kegs, and a skiff, and everythin’ !’’ 
“Tell us where it is, will ye?” 
“No, [ wont. 


and let Jim foller you, and ye’ll find me close | 
behind the dummy-engin’ on East River. D’ye } 
understand? Fetch an auger with ye.” 

“How big?” 

“Big as yer finger.” 

“All right.” 

And the two boys hurried away. 
slowly toward the pier. | 

For the information of those who read this | 
story, and who are not familiar with such peo- 
ple as these, I will say that they were what are 
known as “wharf-rats,’” or, in other words, 
wharf-thieves. They commit depredations on 
property which remains on the wharves over 
night, and are often so expert and shrewd, that 
in broad daylight they carry away puils of cof- 
fee and bags of other articles, almost under the 
very eyes of men set to watch them. 

Gruffy was one of the most successful of these 
thieving boys. He only knew that if he stole 
something he could sell it, and buy just so many 
pies, and tickets to the Bowery Theatre; but 
that he was actually doing wrong never entered 
his head, simply because he was not very clear 
what right and wrong were. All the right he 
knew was to get some fun and something to eat, 
and he could not comprehend how anything 
could be wrong by which he procured these two 
desirable things. 

Therefore he set out to steal some wine which 
lay in casks on a pier, and which had just been 
landed from a vessel from Spain. 

He came to the dummy-engine. It was now 
dark, and he crept close to the boiler and wait- 
ed. In a few moments there cautiously ap- 
peared the boy he had spoken to, and in a little 
while the other boy they called Jim. 

“Have ye got the auger?” asked Gruffy. 

“Yes,” whispered the other boy, hoarsely. 

“All right, then. Come along.” 

Graffy carefully led the way, stepping like a 
cat, and stooping down almost on all-fours. 

They came to a corner of the pier, aud Gruffy 
stopped and felt about the flooring of the wharf, 
then raised up a piece of plank and motioned 
to the others to get down. They obeyed, and 
disappeared from Gruffy’s sight. Then he 
looked earnestly around, and not seeing any 
policemen on the watch, disappeared into the 
hole himself and pulled the piece of plank over 











| as King Arthur’s cakes and almost as tough 
and impervious as alligator hide. 
| Neither his hands nor his face were as clean 
|as propricty required, and he evidently had 
| thought it useless to comb his hair of late. A 
| rough, mischievous-looking fellow he was, as 
‘he walked slowly along whistling, with great 
feeling and strength, “Sally come up.” 
| This young man had a matter of importance 
jon his mind. But he saw a policeman in the 
| distance, and naturally wished to seem positive- 
| ly innocent of all unlawful schemes, and there- 
| fore he whistled until he reached the policeman, 
| and when he whistled twice as loud and stopped 
| looked up at the sky. 
“Well, Gruffy,” said the officer, “what are 
| you about now?” 

“Don’t ye seo w’at I'm about? I’m lookin’ to 

see the chances of the weather. I’m expectin’ a 
vessel o’ mine hup from the lower bay if the 
| wind comes round.” 

“O, is that all?” replied the policeman, smil- 
ing; “excuse my speakin’ to ye!” 

“Never mind,” said Gruffy, waving his grimy 
hand with great*dignity; “don’t feel bad, or- 
ficer!” 
| And the policeman went off laughing. 

Gruffy kept on his way, now and then cau- 
tiously turning his head to see if the policeman 
was watching him, until the officer disagpeared 
in the darkness. On Gruffy’s left hand were a 
great number of ships crowded into the docks 
and lying three or four deep at the end of the 
wharves. 

On his right hand was a long row of low, 
mean buildings, half tumble-down, and very dir- 
ty. The sidewalk was muddy, and the locality 
a miserable one. There were few people about, 
and Gruffy pretty soon stopped beneath the win- 
, dows of an old brick house, gave alow and pe- 
| culiar whistle, and then walked on a few steps 
with his hands in the holes in his trousers where 
| there had been pockets 

In a moment he was joined by two boys al- 


him. 

Thus the three boys vanished from sight. 
| Where had they gone? Into the water? No. 
| Intoa hole. What sort of hole could there be 
| beneath a wharf? Their hiding-place, it seems, 
was the top of an old wharf, over which a new 
one had been built. It had been found necessa- 
| ry to raise the height of the pier, so the new 
flooring had been built directly over the old, 
leaving a space of three feet between. 

It was into this space, then, that the young 
rascals had crept. The cavity was dark as 
Egypt. 

“Ketch holt o’ me and come along,” 
Gruffy. 


said 


| that Carrots give me;” and Graffy whi 
| to himself, “It’s drefful hard on a feller, soit is.” 


Gruffy went | down. 


pered 


The other two groped around in the dark, snd 


under Gruffy’s direction pulled up a piece of the 
| floor of the old wharf. A burst of cold, dsp 
You justdo w’atI say, an’ don’t | air came up from the water and also the sound 
bother me. You foller me two blocks behind, | of the dark current that rushed through among 
the piles. 


“D’ye see the boat?” asked Gruffy. 


Jim looked hard into the darkness, then he 


put his head up. 


“No; there aint no boat down there!’ 
Gruffy jumped to his feet and went and looked 
In a moment he too looked back again. 
He was frightened. 


“T tied it safe. It's been took away. I guess 
we’re ketched here!” 

The third keg was full. 

“Give us the rubber,” said Gruffy. “I’ve vot 


ter drink somethin’, fur Vl dic o’ starvation ef [ 
don’t.” 

He put the end of the tube into his mouth and 
drank the sweet liquid in huge gulps. 

When he was satisfied, he felt. for the other 
boys, and gave it to them also. 

All three of them were hungry, and the subtle 
liquor affected them almost immediately. They 
became half intoxicated. A sort of wildness 
overcame them, and they were ready for any- 
thing. 

What was to be done? Their boat was gone, 
and there was no way of getting the three kegs 
of wine ashore. They could not take them back 
over the wharf, for the watchman would catch 
them. They could Sot wait until to-morrow 
night, for the theft would be discovered when 
the casks were moved the next day. How was 
it to be done? 

All at once Gruffy grasped the arms of the two 
other boys, and said, in a low voice and with 
great excitement,— 

“We're ketched! There’s the perlice!” 

The boys saw a light descend from the upper 
wharf to the lower wharf by way of the very 
hole that they had used. 

“Put!” said Gruffy, in a whisper. “Ye’ve got 
to shin down the piles and drop inter the water 
and swim fur it. Here, here’s the hole.” 

“But what be you goin’ to do?” 

“You go along!” said Gruffy. “Tl wait ’till 
ye are safe. They’re comin’! Quick! quick!” 

The two boys, well used to such flights and 
adventures, disappeared into the yawning gulf. 
They twined their legs and their arms around 
the slippery piles and slid down to the cold wa- 
ter, and sank into it without waiting, and swam 
away to the head of the pier in the decp shadow, 
and escaped. 

Not so with Gruffy, however. He waited till 
he heard the splash and knew they were safe. 

Then he looked around. The police were close 
upon him. Their light lit up their bearded fa- 
ces and their shining caps. 

“Hollo, there!” said one in a hoarse voice, 
“vive yourself up! Come here!” 

Gruffy said nothing. He begun to get down 
the hole. His head was spinning from the ¢f 
fects of the wine. He saw a dozen lights and a 
dozen men, and all he knew was that he must_ 
get away from them. 

“T’ve got ye! Pve got ye!” shouted the same 
hoarse voice, and the officer sprang forw ard just 





They obeyed, and ina moment more Gruffy 


halted. He litamatch. Its light revealed three 
kegs. In his hand he held a long rubber tube, 


and putting this down he whispered, hurriedly ,— 
“Give me the auger.” 





over his head; the others sat breathless. He 
was boring through the planks of the wharf 
upon which rested a cask of wine left there. 
For a few moments nothing was heard but 
Gruffy’s hard breathing and the cutting of the 
wood, Then there was a smothered exclama- 
tion. 
| “Here it comes! Give us a cask 
| Gruffy pulled out the auger, and the wine ran 
| down in astream. He put one end of the tube 
| to the hole and the other end into the orifice of 
one of the small casks. A gurgling and spat- 
tering sound was heard, and Gruffy laughed. 
| ‘*’Ere’s five dollars fur me and three dollars 
fur you, ef we can only get away safe. 
a place where we can sell it to an old chap.” 

“Good,”’ said Jim, and he pushed up the other 
keg. 

Two of the small casks were filled with the 
wine and were closed with wooden spigots, and 
the third was rolled up. Siill the wine came 
gurgling and spattering. 


y 





Then the match went out.” Gruffy began in | 
the utter darkness to bore into the wood right | 


I know | 


as Gruffy’s hand vanished. 

The officer whipped out his club, and leaning 
| down into the hole struck heavy blows in eve'y 
| direction. 

Gruffy was not hit. Butin his haste he fell 
into the water. The officer blew a shrill blast 
on his wooden whistle, and the police-boat that 
had been in waiting dashed up under the pier. 

The next day but one, at about ten o'clock, 
the doctor of the eighth ward in one of the ¢ily 
hospitals was hastily called to see a boy tliat 
was dying. 

He approached the bed. It was Gruffy that 
occupied it. In falling from the wharf on the 
night before he struck a cross-beam, aud W as $0 
severely injured that it was not possible for him 
to live. 

Ilis small hands and pinched face were no 
pure, and his hair that had been tangled so many 


| years was brushed back from his temples. He 
was in great pain, but he bore it manfully. ye 
the 


side the bed stood the two policemen and 
nurse. All were silent. The nurse held one of 
Gruffy’s hands. = 

“I’m a-goin’ pretty soon, I guess,” said ” a 
a whisper. “I feel as though T was eoin’.’ 

He looked around at the people. He spoke (0 
one of the policemen. 

“You wont have to chase 





me no more, will 
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ye? I’ve been a heap o’ trouble to ye, but it’s 
allover now. I—I haint had-no bringin’ up. I 
wasn’t took care of like other boys, and I didn’t 
know any better. It’s all clear now; yes, it’s all 
clear. I see it plain, as plain as day.” 

At this point there was the sound of feet, and 
the people turned to look. It was the two boys 


that were with Gruffy the previous night. They | 
had heard of his condition and had come to see 


mm. 

. They were dirty and ragged, and were evident- 
ly frightened at the seene. Gruffy looked at 
them and motioned faintly with his hand. They 
approached timidly, with the edges of their caps 
jn their mouths. 

This was not the same Gruffy that they had 
always known. 

They remembered how gencrous he had been 
the nicht before to wait behind till they were 
safe. They breathed convulsively, and tears 
filled their eves. 


“Be ye goin’ to dic, Gruffy?” asked one, as | 


though forcing the words. 

Gruffy nodded on his pillow. Their grief 
broke out afresh, and they stared through their 
blurred eyes at their friend. 

Gruffy spoke in a whisper. 

“Don’t go an’ do any more cribbin’ an’ hook- 
in’, boys. It’s wrong. I didn’t know much 
about it till just now. Butit’s all plain as day 
tome. Ef you airhungry, go an’ ask fur some- 
thin’ to eat at the mission or the perlice station. 
They aint ’ard-’arted there. If you get inter 
scrapes just go an’ tell the best man you know 
of about it, an’ you'll find plenty to help ye out. 
Will ye? Say, will ye?” 

Every feature showed his earnestness. The 
two boys sobbed again and nodded their heads. 

“Ah,” said Gruffy with a gasp, “that was a 
hard blow when I fell;”? and he shut his eyes. 

When he opened them again they seemed very 
dull. 

“O Gruffy! Gruffy!”’ 

The two boys threw themselves upon the bed 
and seized his hands. 

Gruffy smiled and looked around once more. 
The last moments were at hand. Good-by, per- 
licemen, good-by, doctor and nus, good-b—by, 
Jimmy, an’—an’”’ 

IIe stopped. His worn features were lighted 
up for one short moment, and then they be- 
came calm. His arms sank and the soul passed 
away. ~~ 

Thus died Gruffy. There are hundreds like 
him in many a large city; hundreds just as 
wicked, just as ignorant, just as brave and just 
as much in want of help and instruction, There 
are human beings that fall so low that even the 
usually sympathetic pass them by, and among 
these is the common street-boy. His dirt and 
rags repel, his language shocks, everything 
about him is outwardly unpromising. But there 
are often kindling feelings warming the heart 
within, secret aspirations that await a kind 
word or even a helpful look, undeveloped fac- 
ultics that only need direction to become a Dless- 
ing to society. 

There is a fountain.of pleasure untasted for 
one who has not helped reform children like 
these. A warm, returning affection brings into 
life a sunshine and happiness Which one must 
experience to know fully how glorious a thing 
it is to live. 

A 
THE MORMON BIBLE. 

Mormonism is losing power in Utah, and, we 
may hope, will gradually disappear. It cannot 
stand before railroads and emigration. It is one 
of the strangest delusions of our age, in its 
character no less than its origin. The “Book of 
Mormon” had a singular birth. 

“It was written in 1812—13, as a literary recrea- 
tion, by Rev. Solomon Spaulding, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, at that time residing in New 
Salem, O.; and, as he wrote it, it professed to 
be a historical romance of a lost race, the re- 
mains of whose numerous mounds and inscrip- 
tions are found on the banks of the Ohio. After 
the work had been completed the author had 
thoughts of having it printed, and for that pur- 
Pose he wave the manuscript into the hands of a 
Printer, in whose office it remained for several 
Years, but the design of the printer was not car- 
red into exeeution. As foreman in the printing- 
office where Mr. Spaulding’s romance was 
lodged, was employed Sidney Rigdon, who after- 
ward figured conspicuously in Mormon history; 
and there is no doubt that he copied the manu- 
script and subsequently gave it to Smith. Upon 
the appearance of the ‘Book of Mormon,’ in 1830, 
there were those living to whom Mr. Spaulkling 
had read parts of his romance, and they recog- 
niz dd his verbiage in the book. Upon search the 
Srizinal manuseript was found among the pa- 
Pers of the deceased clergyman, and on compari- 
son the Mormon Bible proved to have been not 
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| materially altered from this parent text. Of 
|course the discovery soon made considerable 
talk. A great many people went to see the man- 
| uscript, and, at the expiration of a few weeks, it 
| disappeared. As there was a Mormon preacher 
}in New Salem at that time, with proselvtes at 
| his heels, the mystery of the disappearance was 
not very deep.” 
— 


THE SCHOOLBOY’S VACATION. 
His trunk was packed for days before; 
The blood coursed quickly through his veins; 
The hours he counted o’er and o'er, 
As counts the captive in his chains; 
His task was finished—why delay 
The eagle in his upward way? 





He rose ere morn illumed the skies; 
The clock had only rung out three; 
It was an early hour to rise, 
But not an early hour for thee, 
O boy! for in thy dreams all night, 
How loomed the promised land in sight! 


; oO boy, I would that, free as thou, 
| I, too, might sweep o’er hill and plain; 
| Without a wrinkle on my brow, 
Live over life’s young morn again; 

And pack my trunk, and rise at three, 
And start at eight along with thee. 
' 
) 





For the Companion. 
CHASED BY LYNXES. 


Along the line of the Grand Trunk Railway, be- 
tween the stations of Island Pond in Vermont and 
| the French village of Coaticook in Canada, a distance 
| of eighteen miles, the country is an almost unbroken 
| wilderness. Here bears are not unfrequently seen, 
| sitting up in the bushes beside the track, staring 
| Wonderingly at the passing trains; and deer and 
lynxes often bound across the rails in front of the 
locomotive. So plenty, indeed, were these latter ani- 
mals, a few winters since, that droves of them, ten 
and a dozen together, were repeatedly seen on the 
track. 

I make the more especial mention of this circum- 
stance from the fact that naturalists have always de- 
scribed the Northern lynx asa sly and, withal, a very 
rare animal, found only in the depths of the forests. 
The following incident seems to me well worth a 
place in natural history. Even our cautious Prof. 
Baird may rest assured of its entire reliability. 

Quite late in the autumn, but before the first fall 
of snow, one of the railroad employes, a young fel- 
low named Finlock, having stopped from an up train 
at a little wood station near the boundary-line, start- 
ed to walk back on the track to Island Pond, the 
distance being eight or ten miles. It was after five 
o’clock before he set off from the wood station, and 
at this season of the year it soon grew dusk. A 
“snow-bank”’ cloud had risen in the south, and a cold, 
dim haze made the late autumn evening doubly 
dreary. 

He had proceeded three or four miles when he be- 
gan to heara snapping of twigs off in the thickets 
on the west side of the track. Finlock was disturbed 
by the sound, and cast anxious glances into the 
shadows as he hurried forward. Some animal was 
following him, but was keeping out of sight in the 
firs. Ugly fancies kept coming into his mind. The 
place had an ill name. An “Indian devil” (Felis 
concolor) was said to prowl here. 

Thus he went on, half walking, half running, for a 
hundred rods or over, and still the crackling of brush 
kept fully abreast of him, only a few yards off in the 
bush. 

At last, finding that the creature, whatever it was, 
could not be outrun, he stopped in sheer desperation. 
Immediately the crackling stopped, and he fancied 
he could see a pair of fiery green eyes off in the shad- 
ow. He shouted at it in gruff tones. Still the eyes 
glared steadily. Then, fumbling along between the 
ties of the railroad track, he found a piece of iron, 
left by the section-men, and flung it with all his 
might in the direction of his pursuer. Instantly 
there was a jump aside, a “spit,”’ and a long, hideous 
sound, the peculiar, wild yawl of the lynx! 

It made poor Finlock tremble with fear, standing 
there in the dark. Momentarily, too, the yawl was 
answered from off in the woods on both sides and 
from far behind. The whole forest seemed to resound 
with screechings. Every glade and bushy hill re- 
doubled the cries. Finlock did not longer act on 
the defensive, but ran for life down the track. 

And now comes the most singular part of the ad- 
venture, a circumstance which seems to place the 
lynx with the gray, wolf in point of gregariousness. 
On hearing the cry of the first, all the lynxes in the 
vicinity collected and joined in the chase. 

It did not take Finlock long to run another mile, 
but before he had run half this distance, he heard the 
animals tearing through the bushes on both sides of 
him, snarling and miauling frightfully; and when- 
ever he stole a glance backward, he could see half-a- 
dozen dusky forms leaping on the track behind, and 
could hear the patter of their furry feet on the ties. 
More than twenty, he thinks, were thus following 
him. 

Terror lent him speed. He ran with deer-like 
swiftness for another mile. But, so far from getting 
away from them, they were every moment gathering 
closer about him. Those on the track behind were 
at his very heels, great, gaunt animals that looked 
as large as hounds. 

Expecting nothing less than to be throttled, Fin- 
lock gazed about with the rage of despair, and wildly 





The creatures drew back a little, spitting and raising | me as yet, though I pretty much knowed her mind, 


their backs. On the track a whole squad were glar- 
ing at him, while on both sides the bushes were | 
shaken by their motions. 

What to do or which way to turn he knew not. | 
The cats did not quite dare to attack him as yet; but | 
they were getting bolder. He despaired of holding 
them at bay much longer. They kept pressing up a | 
little nearer, their wild, hungry eyes gleaming in| 
the darkness. Making a sudden break, the hunted | 
man ran on again for twenty or thirty rods,’ then | 
stopped to shout at them, and hurl stones and dirt; 
and in this way he got over another half mile or 
more. 

But his strength was failing. Despite his terror, 
he felt ready to drop from exhaustion. He had | 
shouted himself hoarse. His mouth was dry. He’ 
could hardly uttera cry. His clothes were wet with 





little as she talked. I didn’t care if she did go home 
from singin’ school with Fred Marks. Fred did like 
good eatin’, that’s a fact. Ruther think that’s all 
he'd ha’ married Kezzy for, for she is a powerful 
good cook, is your Aunt Kezzy. I do believe he 
thought she could make anything, for every little 
while he’d bring her a receipt, and once he brought 
her one for making peppermint-drops. 

Well, Kezzy "bout that time thought she'd give 
a party, or rather her ma give Kezzy a party; 
but Kezzy, of course, was to do all the cooking; 
and everybody was delighted, ’specially the boys. 
None of ’em, I s’ppose, thought that sech a hand- 
some girl would hev a hunkybody like me. But 
I never said a word, only went there kind 0’ 
stiddy, and waited patiently—bided my time, like. 
It seemed to be borne in on me, as the Quakers say, 


cold sweat. He did not expect to live another five | that Kezzy was a-goin’ to be my wife. 


minutes. 


down freight. What a welcome sound to poor Fin- 
lock! Surely it would disperse the cats fora minute, 
at least, and_if he could only get aboard it he would 
be safe. With fresh effort, he yelled and threw dirt 
and stones at the miauling pack. 

The rumble and jarcame nearer. A moment later 
the great bright eye of the head-light broke into view 
around a curve, and the ground, already frozen hard, 
was trembling beneath the procession of heavy 
freight-cars, such as traverse no other line of rail- 
way. 

Mustering his voice, Finlock now shouted, ‘Help, 
help! Holdup! Jn God’s name, stor!” 

The driver and fireman heard a strange noise— 
heard’ it above the rattle of the train. 

Said the fireman, ‘“‘Was that a bear, or a ‘bobcat’? 
or what was it?” 

Again they heard it. 

“Phat’s aman!” cried the driver. ‘There's trou- 
ble ahead!” and instantly whistled ‘down brakes.” 

Something strange and alarming in the cry made 
itself felt on the moment. 

Not immediately could the long train be brought 
to astand-still. .It drove on, even past where Fin- 
lock stood at bay. The driver and fireman, peering 
anxiously ahead, saw by the light of the head-lantern 
aman step aside from the rails, and several gray 
forms leaping after him into the darkness. A mo- 
ment afterward, a scared face, ‘‘white as a sheet,” 
climbed up by the step into the cab. 

“What's the matter?” “What are you here for?” 
were the questions which assailed him. 

He was barely able to tell them to “go ahead,” and 
lay, weak and exhausted, on the fireman’s cushion 
the remaining four miles. 

A driver, with whom the writer was riding (on the 
engine) through the above-mentioned region, related 
that, while coming down to Island Pond one night, 
he espied a lynx running on the track in the light of 
the reflector, keeping fifteen or twenty yards in ad- 
vance of the cowcatcher. The beast seemed loath to 
leap aside into the darkness, but having begun to 
run along the lighted track, preferred to keep on 
rather than take the ditch in the dark. Hares fre- 
quently run in this way till overtaken and run over. 
The light bewilders them, perhaps. The train 
(freight) was this evening running about twelve 
miles an hour. Wishing to run down the cat, our 
friend turned on a little more steam, and started up 
to rising twenty miles an hour, as he thinks, and in 
this way both lynx and engine ran on for toward a 
mile, the engine gaining slowly, till the cowcatcher 
was within a yard of the creature’s heels, when, with 
a grim yawl, it bounded out into the ditch and gave 
up the race. The lynx is still quite common in this 
section. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to remark 
that this species of the lynx differs materially in col- 
orand size from the more common lynz rufus, or 
wild-cat. 
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For the Companion. 


AUNT KEZIAH’S PEPPERMINT- 
DROPS. 


La! you don’t want me to tell that silly story! 
Why, it’s like your Uncle Zeph’s ’simmon story, 
jest nothin’ to tell, anyhow. Dear me! you will have 
it, will you? Why don’t you keep on roasting your 
chestnuts? You're always callin’ on me for stories. 
Keziah wouldn’t like it. 

“She wouldn’t care,” do you say? Howdo you 
know? Keziah keeps me as straight fs‘a pin, let me 
tell you. She always did hold a tight rein, and I 
jest let her, ’cause she’s a good manager—that’s so. 
I tell you what, ef your aunt’d been a man, there 
wouldn’t never ha’ ben a mortgige on this farm; and 
if it hadn’t been for her, ’twouldn’t ha’ ben paid off 
as it was, anyhow. 

Well, then, about them peppermints? Didn’t you 
know they wasn’t—. Come, stop holdin’ my mouth, 
Nancy! How’m I going to tell the story ef you won’t 
let me? 

“Sally ain’t heered it,” do you say? I know that; 
but ef you don’t let me tell the story in my own way, 
she never will hear it, that’s sartain! 

Now you see, Sally, I was a-courting Keziah then. 
I was only twenty, and as green a feller as you ever 
see, I guess. Kezzy, she was jest from school, and a 
pretty little lass she was. If Nancy there wan’t so 
vain, I’d tell her she looked like her, but I won’t. 
Kezzy had black eyes, yes, and black, curly hair. She 
tucks it 4ll under her cap now, ’cause she don’t think 
as much of her looks as she used to. I wonder how 
she could ever favor me, with my big hands and 
freckled nose, but she did. Now you laugh, Nancy! 

“What about the peppermint-drops?” Well, I'm 
coming to them, only do let me ketch my breath, for 








brandishing his arms, shouted aud screamed at them. 


| 


| Well, girls, you know Fred Marks? Of course you 
A low rumble and jar caught his ear. It was the | do. 


He's had two wives, and worn ’em out with 
hard work. Nobody ken say that of my Kezzy. IL 
allers looked out that she should hev good help; and 
I don’t think there’s a healthier-looking woman in 
all Solderville. We've lived together twenty years 
come next Christmas, an’ I always keep up the day 
‘cause— ‘‘’Bout them peppermints?” 

“Well, well, child, I’m a-comin’ to 'em, a’n’t I? 


, Old folks wander, and you must let ’em; but my 


memory’s as good as it ever was. 

Why, I ken recollect when I was a little chap of 
four—first time ever I put on boots, and what I said 
and did that very day, and how they hurt me, and 
all. You never needn’t worry ’bout my forgittin’ 
things when I set out to remember ’em. 

Well, what was I saying, Nancy? O, them pep- 
permints! Goodness, yes! AsI told you, Kezzy give 
a party, and everybody was there. You know the 
old stun house, what a big kitchen they’ve got. Well, 
after supper we was called out there to hev a candy- 
pullin’, You can’t get such good molasses now as 
we could in them days. I’m sure I don’t know why, 
but not to my taste. 

So out we went, and it seems Kezzy was goin’ to 
surprise us. She was as busy as could be with some- 
thin’ or nother, and kept smilin’ on us till I was jest 
beside myself, though I knew that feller Marks 
thought she done it all for him. 

Well, we made the candy, and we pulled it, and 
Marks he shaped the scrawniest figger out on it you 
ever did see, and there he was callin’ it me behind 
my back. If I’d ha’ known it, I don’t think he'd 
done it twice. 

Bime-by Kezzy come in with a plate, and she was 
as smilin’ as could be. 

“Fred Marks,” said she, “there's your pepper- 
mints. I can’t recommend ’em, for I never eat pep- 
permints myself.” 

Well, Fred was delighted; and if he didn’t take a 
han’ful of ’em the fust thing! And then you oughter 
seen his face! Everybody roared, for out came all 
the peppermints. 

Well, Sally, I never quite knew the rights of it. 
Kezzy won't tell me to this day how she come to 
make the mistake, but she’d put in hoarhound in- 
stead of peppermint into them drops, and they tasted 
strong, I tell ye. Don’t think Fred’s ever heard the 
last o’ them ’ere peppermint-drops, and you just say 
hoarhound to Kezzy, and see her go off. Why, 
sometimes when I talk about it, she'll laugh till she 


cries. 
+or——- 


FEEDING THE BOA CONSTRICTOR, 


McLeod, in his “Voyage of the Alceste,” gives an 
account of the manner of feeding a huge boa, brought 
from the island of Borneo: 


“Six goats were sent with him, one a month be- 
ing considered a fair allowance. When he was fed, 
the sliding door being opened, one of the goats was 
thrust in, and the door shut. The poor victim, as if 
aware of the horrors of its situation, uttered the 
most piercing cries, butting at the same time, toward 
the serpent, as if in self-defence. 

“The snake at first scarcely noticed the animal, 
but, at length, turning its head, he fixed his deadly 
eye on the goat, who shook in every limb, though it 
still continued to butt at the serpent, who darted 
out his forked tongue, and, raising his head a little, 
suddenly seized the goat by the fore leg with his 
fangs, and, throwing it down, encircled itin his folds, 
The half-stifled cries of the goat soon became ex- 
tinct, and it expired in his merciless grasp, The 
snake, however, held him a considerable time; he 
then slowly unfolded himself, and prepared for swal- 
lowing the goat by placing his mouth in front of the 
head of the dead animal, which he lubricated with 
his saliva; then, taking the muzzle in his mouth, 
sucked it in as far as the horns would allow. These 
opposed a little difficulty from their points, but they 
soon disappeared externally, though their progress 
was still very distinct on the outside, threatening 
every moment to protrude through the skin. The 
victim was now swallowed as far as the shoulders; 
and it was an astonishing sight to observe the ex- 
traordinary action of the snake’s muscles when 
stretched to such an unhatural extent. When his 
head and neck had no other appearance than that of 
a serpent’s skin, stuffed almost to bursting, still the 
working of the muscles was evident and unabated; 
this seemed to be the effect of a contractile muscu- 
lar power, assisted by two rows of strong hooked 
teeth. The whole operation, completely gorging the 
animal, occupied about two hours and twenty :nin- 
utes, at the end of which time the tumefaction or 
swelling was confined to the middle part of the body 





; or stomach, the mouth and throat having resumed 
their natural size. The reptile now coiled himself 


massy’s sake! Why, I hadn’t asked Kezzy to marry | up again, and laid quietly, in his usual torpid state, 


i 
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for about three weeks or a month, when his last meal 
appearing to be completely dissolved, he was pre- 
sented with another goat, which he devoured with 
equal facility. Few of those who witnessed his first 
meal wished to be present at the second.”’ 

The amount of food consumed by the boa at a sin- 
gle meal is very great. In the Dutch colonies of the 
East Indies, Andre Cleyes purchased of the hunters 
aserpent in which was found the body of a deer en- 
tire. In theisland of Amboyna, Cleyes asserts that a 
woman fell a victim to one of these enormous boa 
constrictors. 


———__+9r- 
OUTDOOR LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 


From a Correspondent. 





It is nearly half-past five, and the members 
of the Marine Band have straggled past our win- 
dows in twos and threes. Living so near the 
barracks as we do, we see all their incomings 
and outgoings. The General’s wife, a hand- 
some, accomplished woman, has also gone by, 
though it is by no means certain that her desti- 
nation is the President’s house. She has music 
enough from day to day, Cousin Nell says she 
would like to ride, but Miss Bankhead, who is 
visiting us from Boston, and who, like many of 
that ilk, thinks there is no city in the world com- 
parable to the “Ilub,” says she prefers walking, 
if we would not mind, and the walk is decided 
upon. 

“Is that where the President lives?” asks Miss 
Bankhead, as we approach the White House. 

“No,” growls a gouty old commodore, upon 
whose corns somebody has trodden; ‘that’s 
where he winters.”’ 

“It looks like an enlarged sort of country cot- | 
tage,”” says our Boston visitor, “such as we have 
in Natick, and Malden, and Roxbury, and a dozen 
other places. 
tial about it;’ 





I’m sure there’s nothing presidene | 
to which we assent, for the White | 
House is certainly anything but imposing in ap- | 
pearance to the eye of a stranger. 


We walk up the avenue a few steps, turn into 
the north entrance, and are soon moving in pro- 
cession of anywhere from two to six abreast. 
We pass the pretty little fountain at the foot of 
the stone steps leading to the grounds. 

The faint tones of the bugle and piccolo salute 
our ears; children are laughing and racing; and 
here we are on the ground opposite the south 
front of the White House, in sight of trees and 
flowers and a broad garden of variegated hu- 
manity. 

The music has ceased as we near the stand, 
and the red-coats are resting from their exhaust- 
ing labors; some of them chattering over the 
rails to bright-looking German girls; others fur- 
bishing their silver instruments; others leaning, 
in a sleepy fashion, indicative of more than a 
few potations of lager beer. 

My friend, Miss Bankhead, looks round in 
vain for a seat. The nurses and the babies have 
been beforehand, and the few iron lounges and 
chairs are quite full. The crowd 
gradually in size and importance. 
man may be a eelebrity. 


increases 
Every fifth 


Miss Bankhead looks on with astonishment at 
a near collection of people, in the midst of whom 
stands the renowned Fred Douglass, a tall, hand 
somely formed man, with a keen, light face and 
gvizzly-gray hair, and with whom several fash- 
ionably dressed ladies are talking. 

Not far off lounges Walt Whitman, who is yet 
ill, and whose eccentric costume generally 
obliges people to ask, “Whois he?” Tle wears a 
full, long beard, silver-white, a hat with an im- 
mensely broad brim, hair reaching to his shoul- 
ders and half curling, and a shirt cut so low that 
a great part of his brawny chest is exposed, no 
waistcoat, and clothes as loose as they can un- 


comfortably fit. His face is not prepossessing 


to me, yet there are those who call him hand- 
some, and still others who consider him a won- 
derful poet. 

At last we find a seat, just as the band begins 


Nell, as a slight girl of sixteen passed, her Wat- 
teau hat turned up to the top of the crown on 
one side and thickly lined with crimson crape- 
and bows, and flowers. 
livened with tiny bouquets in colors, is looped 
with little crimson bows, and her skirt of thick 
black silk trails half a yard behind her. 


head. 
pressly to clean my dresses. 
distinguished looking group?” she asks, as a 
lady and gentleman 
quietly attired, come slowly along the walk. 


guese minister 
so, and carefully inspect them without seeming 
to look too closely. 
dren especially, almost swarthy, but their faces 
are keen, and they bear that look of cultivation 
about them which sometimes marks those who 
are in any way distinguished. 


Three young ladies, whose African origin is un- 
mistakable, promenade slowly this way. 
lips are full, the eyes protruding, the hair woolly, 
but no one on the ground is dressed in better 


a lady, than do these three girls, 
daughters of a rich man, have enjoyed the best 


advantages of culture and travel, live in a palace- 


caste, they are thrown entirely upon their own 


| aghast. 
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“Very few of these people are dressed in good | White House. There are ladies and gentlemen 
placidly seated on the broad piazza, who look 

“And that,” speaks up Cousin Nell, “is the | down from their elevated perch with cool glances, 
most delightful thing about Washington. People | as if to say, “Don’t you see I’m a person of dis- 
dress as they please. The arbitrary rules of | tinction?” Or at least that is the way ill-na- 
fashion are powerless here, even at receptions. | tured people interpret them. So with these few 
Watch that portly lady coming this way. 
in Boston streets, would dare to wear a white 
dress elaborately flounced ?” 


taste,” says Miss Bankhead. 


Who, 


“Only at breakfast,” says Miss Bankhead; 
‘never in the street.” 
“And see this little gypsy coming,” continued 


Her black dress, en- 


“The silly little thing!’ mutters Miss Bank- 
“T should want to engage a servant ex- 


And who is that 





and two children, very 


Somebody near us says, “That is the Portu- | 
” 


;” and we take it for granted it is 


They are all dark, the chil- 


And now Miss Bankhead is dumb. Why? 


The 


taste or wears more thoroughly the manners of 
They are the 
home; but still, so strong are the prejudices of 


resources and among their own people 
appear, and are, I hope, very happy. 


They 





Another change. 


Here come two young ladies 
who put Cousin Nell upon her mettle. She must, 
perforce, turn her merry face away or laugh out- 
right. They are dressed very much alike, well 
flattened hats on, small towers of top hair, necks 
ornamented with ruffles nearly a quarter of a 
yard wide, which compel them to carry their 
heads ereet, on the perpendicular; redingotes, 
I think they call them, of wide, brown and yel- 
low stripes, cut loosely in front and ornamented 
from the bottom of the garment to the chin 
with two rows of buttons like young saucepans. 
Everywhere they go heads are turned, and re- 
marks are audible, among which, the words 
“loud,” “stunning” and “brazen” are distin- 
guishable. - 

“Well, if that’s the way respectable people can 
dress in Washington!’ says Miss Bankhead, 


| 


| 
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‘the old regular law of attraction, and keep 
| steady, and go ina circle, try as hard as they 
please. 


Now, the earth has hardened from the con- 


| sistency of a comet to what it is now, i e., soi] 
and rock about a hundred miles deep, 


When 


half-glances at the outdoor world, we move on | it is soil and rock four thousand miles deep, or 


home. Lavra B. 


— + 
THE LAST ALCHEMIST. 


In the year 1787, when the United States, 
long out of the weary war that made them inde- | 
pendent, were just getting the Federal Constitu- | 
tion into working order, James Price, F. R. S., of 
Guildford, England, a man of wealth and scien- 
tific tastes, was busy in his laboratory with some 
chemical experiment which promised to makc | 
him the most famous man of his time. | 

At length he gave out that he had discovered 

a process by which he could turn mercury into | 
gold. Finding that his professions were dis- 
credited and even ridiculed everywhere, he de- | 
termined to exhibit his experiments to some of | 
the chief men of the realm. Accordingly, on the | 
6th of May he commenced, giving seven exhibi- 
tions during the month, and by the time these 
were finished he seemed to have silenced all cav- 
il. Chemists, lawyers, clergymen, peers, baro- 
nets witnessed the experiments, saw, with their 
own eyes, the quicksilver turned into gold, and 
proclaimed that the Guildford alchemist had 
triumphed. His magical “powder of projection” 
was spoken of as the great discovery of the age. 
Price was applauded as loudly as he had been 
derided before. Nobles and princes congratu- 
lated and patronized him. The University of 
Oxford honored him with a doctor’s degree; 
King George III. himself complimented him. 
Nothing was too good for the man who had made 
England rich. 
In a few months, however, some whispers of 
suspicion began to be heard amidst this enthusi- 
astic fame. Rival chemists called in question his 
experiments, reminded the people that his chief 
witnesses were not experts, insinuated that he 
was only a clever juggler, and defied him to ex- 
hibit and prove his artin London, before compe- 
tent judges. Controversy waxed warm, and at 
length the Royal Society insisted that he should 
repeat his experiments before themselves. Their 
scientific reputation was at stake, they said, and 
he was bound as a fellow of the Society, to es- 
tablish his invention by unquestionable tests. 

Dr. Price betrayed extreme reluctance to un- 
dertake this. He seems to have found reasons 
of his own by this time for not wishing to make 
further parade of his discovery. But his excuses 
and explanations only made the public more dis- 
trustful and the Society moredetermined. Final- 
ly he consented to experiment again, and went 
home to his laboratory to prepare his wonderful 
powder. Six months passed before he announced 
himself ready; and now three members of the 
Royal Society were the only persons who cared 
to witness the process, which, less than a year 
ago, had interested the whole nation. While his 
visitors were waiting for him to commence, Price 
suddenly swallowed a glass of deadly poison, 
and in a few minutes fell to the floor a corpse! 

The unhappy man had probably been deceived 
himself at the first. His fatal mistake was in 
palming off the deception upon others instead of 
confessing it, until he confessed it by suicide. 
The strange affinity of mercury for gold has 
more than once led chemical tricksters to cheat 
with it; but in all this seeming production of 
gold out of mercury the gold has always, by 
some sleight of hand, got into the mercury first. 


a oe 
WHY THE MARINER’S NEEDLE 
VARIES. 
That trick of the magnetic necdle known as 
“the variation of the compass,” “the declina- 





“Does anybody know who they are?” 
Yes. -Somebody near volunteers the informa- 
tion that they are Miss and Miss ——, 
daughters of very respectable people. 
“And very silly ones,’’ mutters our friend. 
“No doubt they think they present a very dis- 
tinguished appearance,” says Cousin Nell. 





“O, wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as oshers see us!” 

We have paid little heed to the music, I fear, 
with such a view of kaleidoscopic life pass- 
ing continually,—clergymen, authors, consuls, 
Americans, Englishmen, Asiatics and Africans, 
in all hues of the rainbow, in every fashion that 
the fertile fancy can invent, white, black, gray 
and tawny; the rustic Virginian, the back- 
woods Maryvlander, the man who dines with 
princes at home, he who sits with savants, and 
others whose names ring all over the world. 





the selections from “Traviata,” into which they | 
must have thrown their whole souls, if puffing 
their cheeks and scowling be any indication. 





As the stirring strains of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Hail Columbia” and “Yankee Doo- 





tion of the compass,” the “deviation,” or “oscil- 
lation,” or “fluctuation of the needle,’ which 
} sometimes annoys sailors a good deal during a 
| voyage, is owing to the fact that the earth does 
| not go round the sun exactly ina circle. It is 
asserted that the effect of the molten matter, and 
the fires in the earth’s bosom, and the force of 
the gases thrown off through its volcanic vents, 
throw it out of its true (circular) orbit; so that 
in making its full revolution round the sun, the 
best it can do is to describe a broad ellipse. 

The softer a heavenly body is, the more likely 
it is to take this elliptical course in its journey 
round its primary—until we see the comets, the 
softest of known planetary bodies, making their 
departures and returns in a track so eccentric 
and oval-sharp that they can hardly be said to 
round the sun at all. They go by it on one side 
and back on the other. Their fiercely heated 





| shape of the earth 
| much nearer the sun atone time than at another, 
will continue to disturb the mysterious electric 
current which crosses the earth, and to swerve 


| solid through the whole of its eight thousand 
miles’ diameter (as perhaps it will be in a mil- 
lion years), there will be no more fiery, sulphur- 
ous stuff within it to explode and shake it out 
NOL | of its path, and its y 


early orbit will be exactly 


round, and the magnetic needle will deviate no 
more. 


Until this change takes place, the elliptical 
’s orbit, bringing the globe 


the directness of its polar flow. For the varying 
listance of the earth from the sun causes, of 


course, a variation in the supply of electricity 


which the earth receives from the sun, and an 
answering variation in the behavior of magnets, 
and of all things that follow the electric laws. 
When our world sweeps round its great cen- 
tral orb annually in a perfect circle, the phe- 
nomena of all its years, and the action of all its 
elements, will be equal and uniform. The flow 
of electricity from the poles will be equal, cli- 
mate will be equal, and the mariner’s needle will 
always lie exactly in the magnetic meridian. 
Whatever other difficulties they may meet, it 
seems certain that the sailors of Anno Domini 
1001878 will never be troubled with the “varia- 
tions of the compass.” 


a ee 
ANGLO-SAXON WORDS. 


Always use good old Anglo-Saxon words 
when you can. Our language is very rich, be- 
cause it has drawn from so many sources; but 
for strength, pithiness, and depth of meaning, 
what we have kept of the Anglo-Saxon is the best. 
Besides, the most unlearned can understand 
more of what they read or hear if it is said or 
written in short Anglo-Saxon. 

There is a certain roundness and fulness of 
sound to the words we have borrowed from other 
languages, but what we gain in prettiness we 
lose in foree. You know what a man means, 
perhaps, when he says, “I reside in that edi- 
fice,”” but you are more likely to be pleased to 
listen to him if he says, instead, “I live in that 
house.” 

When the Normans conquered England, they 
made French, which is largely founded on Latin, 
the polite language. They changed the modes 
and fashions very greatly. They put bonnets, 
which is French, on the women’s heads, though 
they never took the hats and caps from the men. 
The use of Latin by the Catholic church, and the 
silly affectation of scholars in the invention of 
new words, Latin in their body, and English in 
their tail, did much, ages ago, to corrupt “the 
pure well of English undefiled” ; but in modern 
times the strength if not the beauty of the Anglo- 
Saxon foundation of our speech has been more 
and more appreciated. 

Do not try to use “four-story polysyllables 
with a French roof.” It never helps the seuse, 
and sometimes makes the speaker ridiculous. 
There is a story of an Oxford University man 
who, wishing to display his knowledge, asked a 
man whom he met, not if the horse he was rid- 
ing was his own, hired, or borrowed, but if it 
was “proprietary, conductitious, or eleemosy- 
nary.” 

If we put side by side words meaning the same 
thing, but drawn from Anglo-Saxon, Latin and 
Greek, the shortness and strength of the first 
class will be seen more clearly. Only a few of 
the words, however, have a synonyme derived 
from the Greek. 


ANGLO-SAXON. LATIN. GREEK. 
Guess, Conjecture, Hypothesis. 
Foe, Opponent, Antagonist. 
Curse, Malediction, Anathema. 
Rich, Opulent. 

Height, Altitude. 
Handy, Dexterous. 
Bloody, Sanguinary. 


The list might be carried to almost any extent. 
It is a rule that has hardly an exception, that of 
two words meaning the same thing, one from 
the Anglo-Saxon, and the other from Latin, the 
longer is the Latin. Nearly all the names of the 
common things of life we get from the Anzlo- 
Saxon, such as rain, wood, house, meat, bre ad, 
dog, hand, body, fish, and many others that need 
not be named. The Saxon is really the basis of 
the English language, and two-thirds of the 
words used by Englishmen or Americ:ns, who 
do not try to be something out of the common 





} substance is so near being not only gaseous, but 
| actually gas, that their very life and motion are 


in their conversation, are taken from it: But it 


| 2 
know the most whe 


| is by no means those who 


idle” ring out we pass by the south part of the| like one long explosion, and they cannot obey | use the longest words. 
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A JAPANESE FESTIVAL. 

The Japanese, like many other nations, however 
undivine they themselves may be, ascribe divinity to 
their first ancestors, and accordingly worship them 
as gods, in temples of the magnificent dimensions of 
a foot square. Among their great festivals, one of 
the most important is that of the war-god, Hat-si- 
man (a name which looks as if it might mean a hat 
without a man), because on this day they commemo- 
rate their warriors who were slain in battle. It is, 
in fact, their Decoration day, though, as will be seen, 
their mode of observing it is very different from ours. 

On the day of the festival a great crowd assembles, 
and each family brings as a contribution, not a bas- 
ket of flowers, but a coffin, consecrated to the mem- 
ory of their fallen heroes. After some prayers, the 
procession is opened by policemen, mounted and on 
foot, who guard in their midst two prisoners, por- 
tentous-looking animals, supposed to be lions from 
Corea, They are of course only sham lions, formed 
by men in masks and heavy trappings, but they 
serve, with much Jess trouble than live lions would, 
to commemorate the great Coreanwar. They are, at 
any rate, the lions of the day, and lead the van. 

These are followed by musicians with drums, fifes, 
&c., whose object is to make as much noise as possi- 
ble, and then come the coffins, borne by servants, 
surrounded by priests and members of the family, of 
whom many are in military dress. In the suite of 
each family are servants, with all the requisites of a 
a feast, and when the procession is ended, they be- 
take themselves to the burial-places of their ances- 
tors, and finish the day in the greatest jovialty. 

Instead of manifesting any great grief for their 
dead, they set aside a portion of the food for them, 
which, together with a few small coins, they put in 
little boats woven of straw, and these, launched on 
the water, are soon driven by wind and tide out to 
sea, 

eae 

RUFUS CHOATE AND GOV. BRIGGS, 

Mr. Choate and Gov. Briggs were very intimate 
friends in their congressional life. A good story is 
told of them in the early cholera times, showing how 
great was the dread of the new disease among intel- 
ligent and temperate people. 

They had often talked together about the proba- 
bility of the cholera coming to Washington, in 1882; 
and had mutually confessed their fears. For some 
time after it appeared in New York, Washington es- 
caped its visitation. To their daily inquiries of Dr. 
Sewall, if there were any cases yet, he answered, 
cheerily, ‘‘No.” 

Atlength a few cases were reported, and the alarm 
was general. When Dr. Sewall informed Mr. Choate, 
he instantly replied, ‘Don’t tell Briggs, doctor; he 
will have an attack before night.”” A few minutes 
after, Mr. Briggs called, and when he learned the 
fact, he exclaimed, “Don’t tell Choate, doctor; it 
will frighten him to death.” 

They both found the journey home a trying one 
when Congress adjourned; for the boats to New Ha- 
ven and other parts of New England had stopped 
running. The night spent in New York, they al- 
ways referred to as the most horrible night in their 
lives. They could not sleep, and felt sure the dis- 
ease was attacking them. 

a 
THE HEAT OF THE SUN. 

The sun gives light and heat to all the bodies in 
our solar system. But what supplies heat to the sun 
itself, no scientific inquiry has been able to discover. 
Some astronomers have thought it to be a burning, 
solid body, gradually parting with its heat. 


have thought its light and heat come from an envel- 


ope around its solid nucleus. 


Prof. Young, of Dartmouth College, one of the 
first of American astronomers, expresses his opinion 
that the sun is not solid, but gaseous, heated to a de- | wheels of the sulky were caught as if they were not 
Around the central ocean y 
of flaming gas is a kind of crust formed by sheets of | S¥ccess in photographing ever yet achieved. 
vapor which are continually rained down from a 
great height, and condensed. The under surface is 
constantly evaporated by the intense heat, and a new 
upper surface is as constantly formed from the de- 
scending vapors. The flames of gas, forced upward 
in jets, break through this envelope, and give rise 
to the solar spots, which have so long attracted at- 


gree unknown on earth. 


tention. 
one 


A CURIOUS CAVE. 
Mr. Shaler, the geologist, has been taking a sum- 
mer excursion, and writing an interesting account of 
it in the Atlantic Monthly. He came across a curi- 
ous cave in Virginia, opening from a fine cliff on the 
bank of a beautiful river, tributary to the James. 
The cave evidently ran far under the mountain, but 
he had no time to explore it, nor could he find any 
one in the neighborhood who knew its extent or 
character. What arrested his attention was a cold 
wind coming from the mouth of the cave. It seemed 
like the wind in winter, and had a velocity of at 
least six miles an hour. A handkerchief, held in it, 
hung nearly horizontal. He learned that in winter 
the rush of air was from outside into the cave, with 
about the same velocity as it moved outward in sum- 
mer, The temperature of the cave is nearly uniform, 
about the mean annual heat of the region. At the 
time he was there, it was sixty degrees, while outside 
it was thirty degrees higher. 
— -— +o 
ALWAYS DO YOUR BEST. 
A young man just beginning life went for counsel 
to an eminent leader in his profession, whose career 
had been marked by brilliant success. ‘How can I 
succeed in life?” was the earnest question. ‘Always 





Others | two boards slip past each ot 


painter of this century, followed thislaw. He began 
life very humbly, with no bright prospects or influ- 
entialfriends. But he determined to do the smallest 
work thoroughly, and better, if possible, than oth- 
ers. He was employed at first to wash in india-ink, 
at a small compensation per night, and surprised his 
employers by the elegance and finish of his work. 
They felt that such a man was sure to rise. 

He was afterward engaged by publishers, to draw 
frontispieces for almanacs. It seemed petty business 
for a man possessing fine genius. But his drawings 
were so superior in their execution to any others to 
be obtained, that the publishers were eager to keep 
him in their service. Such beginnings helped him 
to his larger success in subsequent years, 


+o+- 
DISPOSING OF THEIR FAMILY. 


The horrible story which used to curdle our blood 
in the nursery, about the woman and seven children 
chased by wolves, and how the woman, to save her- 
self, threw one child after another out of her wagon 
to the brutes, until all were gone, is likely to have its 
parallel in Michigan if a recent example is improved 
upon. In the case here recorded the parents showed 
an equal selfishness, though committing a less crime. 
The Detroit Free Press says: 


One morning a family of six ow travelling 
through Macomb County toward Detroit, stopped 
about thirty miles from the city, and attempted to 
give away a little wd four years old toa farmer. He 
did not want the child, and the wagon drove on; but 
it seems that the little fellow was set down in the 
road about half a mile from the house, and in about 
an hour appeared at the farmer’s gate. The farmer 
was highly enraged at the dodge, and, saddling his 
horse he took the child before him and rode after the 
wagon. Before he came up with it he found that the 
family had given away a girl about a year and a half 
old. He made them take the boy back, and when he 
threatened the father with arrest, the fellow coolly 
replied that he had too many children and wanted to 
get rid of some of them. The farmer encountered a 
teamster who was coming to Detroit, and asked him 
to keep an eye on the immigrants. Thursday night 
they camped beside the road, about fifteen miles from 
the city, while the teamster, whose name is James 
Bruce, came on through. At the City Hall market 
yesterday noon, the immigrant wagon was discov- 
ered by Bruce, who found the man and his wife 
alone, they having disposed of their five children 
along theroad, Little satisfaction could be obtained 
as to where the little ones had been left, both parents 
seeming to have no more feeling than wolves, and 
when there was talk of arresting them they drove off 
as fast as possible. It is believed that they dropped 
the children here and there on the road, and proba- 
bly most of them will find their way to Detroit to be 
sent to the county-house, 





THE LAST FEAT OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The difficult task of photographing the moon and 
stars has been accomplished, though they did not 
“stand still’ and wait for their pictures; but it was 
reserved for California to produce the artist who can 
take horses running! The next improvement will be 
to transfer motion to the plate, and have the picture 
itself run. 


A*San Francisco photographer has succeeded in 
obtaining a picture of a race-horse going at its 
highest speed. A local paper states that the artist 
procured all the sheets to be had in the stable, and 
with these made a reflectiyg background. Over this 
Occident was trained to tr@t, and everything was then 
in readiness for the trial. “The great difficulty was to 
transfix an impression while the horse was moving at 
the rate of thirty-eight feet to the second. The first 
experiment of opening and closing the camera on 
the first day left no result; the second day, with in- 
creased velocity in opening and closing, a shadow 
was caught. nm the third day, the artist having 
studied the matter erie aoe, contrived to have 

her by touching a spring, 
and, in so doing, to leave an eighth of an inch open- 
ing for the five-hundredth part of a second, as the 
horse passed, and by an arrangement of double 
lenses, crossed, secured a negative that shows Occi- 
dent in full motion—a perfect likeness of the horse. 
The space of time was so small that the spokes of the 


in motion. This is probably the most wonderful 


+s 
PRETTY SCIENTIFIC TRICK. 
The following is indorsed by Prof. Young, of Dart- 
mouth College. It will afford, perhaps, an occasion- 
al hour’s amusement “around the evening lamp,” 
and stimulate scientific research among the young 
folks. 


Wet a thick piece of wrapping paper or half a 
sheet of heavy foolscap paper; dry it thoroughly 
over the register or on top of the stove; while warm, 
lay it down upon avarnished table or bet woollen 
cloth and rub it briskly with a piece of India-rubber. 
It will become strongly electrified, and if tossed 
against the wall of the room, or the looking-glass, 
will adhere for along time. Tear some tissue paper 


paper electrified in the way described will attract 
them in a very amusing manner. Set a japanned 
tea-tray (the varnish must be in good order, not 
worn off much or cracked) upon three dry goblets; 
lay into the tray the electrified paper, and on touch- 
ing the tray you will get a smart little spark; lift 
the paper out of the tray, and on touching the tray 
again you will get another spark, but of the opposite 
kind of electricity; replace the paper, and you get 
another, and so on indefinitely. 
form, in fact, a very neat and effective electrophorus 


ments described in the text-books. 


+> 





WORDS IN USE, 


these are in actual use. Max Muller says: 


his Bi 





do your very best,” was the simple answer. 


The late Mr. Turner, the most successful English | curate thinkers and close reasoners, who avoid vague 


into some bits one-eighth inch square, and a piece of 


he tray and paper | question with him how to make the crossing without 


with which can be performed many of the experi- | dressed ladies were —————- and the mind of 


The later editions of Webster and Worcester con- | ——————-— ae a a 
tain a hundred and thirty or forty thougand words. 
It is fortunate for us that only a small number of 


A well-educated person in England, who has been With fresh, luxuriant hair, the infirmities of age are far 
at the — school and at the University, who reads less noticeable wit 
le, Shakespeare, the London Times, and all a PERSE Le. 

of Mudie’s library (i. e., nine-twentieths of all the $5 to $20 perday! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
books published in England) seldom uses more than a 

three or four thousand words in conversation, Ac- 


and general expressions, and wait till they find the 
word that exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger 


of ten thousand. Milton’s works are built up of 
eiglit thousand, and the Old Testament says all it 


1 
two. 

pow 
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THE LEAF A GREAT WORKER. 
Idlers are often told to look at the busy bee or the 
industrious ant. We can add to the list the energet- 
ic leaf, for it is one of the most wondertul workers 
in nature. 


It pumps water from the ground through the thou- 
sands of tubes in the stem of the tree, and sends it 
into the atmosphere in the form of unseen mist, to 
be condensed and fall in showers; the very water 
that, were it not for the leaf, would sink into the 
earth, and find its way, perchance, through subter- | 
ranean channels, to the sea. And thus it is that we 
see that it works to give us the ‘early and latter | 
rain.” It works to send the rills and streams, like 
lines of silver, down the mountain and across the 
plain, It works to pour down the large brooks 
which turn the wheels that energize the machinery | 
which gives employment to millions — commerce | 
stimulated and wealth accumulated, and intelligence | 
disseminated through the agency of this wealth. | 
The leaf does it all. It has been demonstrated that | 
every square inch of leaf lifts 0.025 of an ounce every 
twenty-four hours. Now, a large forest tree has | 
about five acres of foliage, 6,292,620 square inches. | 
This being multiplied by 0.025 (the amount pumped | 
oy — inch) gives the result 2,252 ounces, or eight | 
arrels. | 


——___ —++@r-—----— - 
A MARTYR TO A NOBLE DEED. 
An act of sacrifice for others’ good is always a wel- | 


come example in the midst of a world of selfishness. | 
Says the London Telegraph : 


A nobler deed than that of Plate-layer Elliot we 
may go far to seek. Elliot was one of a gang who 
were repairing the metals of the London and South- 
western line near Surbiton, when the Exeter express 
came thundering along. The plate-layers, of course, 
dispersed, and were standing to let the train pass, 
when Elliot’s quick eye caught a heavy iron chain | 
lying across the metals, and he saw that in another 
moment the train would leap from the line and roll 
down a steep embankment. With a courage as cool 
as that of the little midshipman who picked up and 
threw overboard a loaded shell, Elliot dashed for- 
ward, and was just in time to snatch the article from 
out of the path, and to avert a most terrible accident. 
He was just in time to save the lives of others, but he 
was just too late by a second to save himself. The 
buffer-board of the great express engine caught him 
as he stopped with his heavy burden, and dashed him 
high into the air, a corpse. For those who love a 
brave deed, the memory of Elliot the plate-layer 
will live long with that of Elson the pilot and Ford 
the fireman. 

——_+or—_—__—__ 


DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PIC- 
TORIALS, 


Not long since a gentleman visiting a charity hos- 
pital, remembering that he had some illustrated pa- 
pers in his pocket, gave them to an old man there 
who could net read. He would have forgotten the 
circumstance if he had not been reminded of it by 
one of the physicians of the institution whom he met 
afterward. 

“He has not finished studying those pictures,” 
continued the doctor, after mentioning the incident. 
“Do you remember the dull, vacant countenance 
of the man? You would be surprised now at its 
sprightiiness, and when I spoke to him of the change 
he said: 

“«Q doctor! you can’t know what a joy these pa- 
pers have been to me! I have lain on this bed week 
after week. I have counted again and again all the 
squares in this counterpane; I can shut my eyes and 
put my finger on any particular figureinit. I know 
every speck on the walls of my room. I can tell just 
how many bricks in the wall of the opposite build- 
ing can be counted through my window, and [ have 
been so tired until I got these papers.’ ” 


—_——_—_ <@> ——s 


ANSWERING LETTERS. 


A great many people are shamefully negligent 
about answering letters. Nothing is more annoying. 
In European countries it is regarded as the height of 
ill-breeding to allow a letter which needs reply 
to go unanswered; and so it ought to be considered 
here. This is a point on which parents should lay 
great stress to theirchildren. They should be taught 
to consider it as rude not to reply to a letter which 
needs attention. The busiest people are generally 
those who are the most exact in this respect. 

The late Duke of Wellington, who, it will be ad- 
mitted, had a good deal on his hands at different 
times of his life, replied to every letter, no matter 
from how humble a source. 

Once a clergyman, who lived ina distant part of 
the kingdom, wrote to his grace, on whom neither 
he nor his parish had a claim, to beg for a subscrip- 
tion to buildachurch. By return of mail came back 
a letter from the duke, to the effect that he really 
could not see why in the world he should have been 
applied to for such an object; but the parson sold the 
letter as an autograph for £5, and put the duke down 
for that amount among the subscribers.—Zzchange. 


——~+or—_———— 


HIT AT LADIES’ DRESSES, 

The humorist of the Danbury News must have 

written the following hit on the ladies, though we 

don’t find it credited to him, It is a capital satire, 

and nearly as good for a gentleman exquisite. 

A nice B ns man stood at the corner of two 
e ha 


streets, just had his boots polished to the 
highest degree of glossiness, and it was a serious 


getting his boots soiled. A couple of fashionably 


our young man was made up in an instant; he quiet- 
ly waited until those ladies had swept up the mud 
with their trailing skirts, and then crossed in perfect 
safety. 





EITHER failing teeth, nor the peeping wrinkles of 
-time, so forcibly tell of advancing years, as your gray 
hair. Ayer’s Vigor restores its colorand makes your 
appearance more agreeable to others as well as yourself. 








ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 





stock, and eloquent speakers may rise to a command | 


ias to say with five thousand six hundred and forty- | 
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VIENNA PREMIUMS AND SEWING 
MACHINES. 


We copy the following from the New York Herald 
of Aug. 12: 


THE REGION OF THE SEWING MACHINES, 
If Dante had been gifted with the spirit of proph- 
| ecy, he would have set apart a region in his inferno, 

to illustrate the rivalries and emotions of the sewing 
| machine manufacturers of the United States. The 

conflicts, the misunderstandings, the ambitions, the 
| yearnings for approbation and notoriety, the odd, 
| incessant efforts to win medals of progress and re- 
| nown and merit and honor, which inspire the gen- 
| tlemen who manage this industry, have given con- 
| stant motion and life to the American department. 
So when his Majesty came into the sewing machine 
department every effort was made by our Commis- 
sioners to introduce him to each special machine 
and explain its peculiar qualities. Let me give you 

a list of the machines in the catalogue, so you may 
know what his Majesty was asked to do. First, the 
Howe Machine Company, New York; then the Sing- 
er Manufacturing Company, New York; the Whit- 
ney Sewing Machine, Paterson, N. J.; the Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machine Company, New York; 
the Wilson Sewing Machine Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; the Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Man- 
ufacturing Company, New York; Ezra Morrill & 
Co., Derby Line, Vt.; George N. Bacon & Co., Lon- 
don, England; the Weed Sewing Machine Company, 
Hartford, with the patent effective stop motion of 
Fairchild’s attachment; the Secor Sewing Machine 
Company, New York; the Mackay Sole and Shoe 
Machine, Cambridge; the Universal Feed Sewing 
Machine Company. Every exhibitor expected a 
special visit from the Emperor, and his Majesty, 
with a patience and courtesy that should be com- 
mended, endeavored to visit them all. 

After waiting a few minutes to comprehend the 
explanations made to him of the advance of the in- 
dustry so largely represented in America, the Em- 
peror continued his tour of the other departments, 
especially inquiring of his attendants what different 
principles were presented by each separate machine, 
in what respect one machine differed from the other 
—all of which was explained to him, ESPECIALLY 
THE NEW PRINCIPLE OF THE PATENT 
STOP, OR THE APPLICATION INVENTED BY 
MR, FAIRCHILD, AND NOW OWNED BY THE 
WEED MACHINE CO., BY WHICH THE AC- 
TION OF THE NEEDLE IS ARRESTED BY 
THE PRESSURE OF A SPRING WITHOUT 
STOPPING THE MOTION OF THE WHEEL. 
In the New York Herald of Aug. 19 we find awards 
were made as follows: 

To the Wilson Sewing Machines, of Cleveland. 

Elias Howe Sewing Machine Company, FOR 
SEWING AND STITCHING. 

Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Company, of 
New York, (for BEST SINGLE THREAD SEW- 
ING MACHINE.) 

The Weed Sewing Machine Company, (for BEST 
STOP MOTION APPLIED TO SEWING MA- 
CHINE TREADLES.) 

The Wilson Sewing Machine Company being the 
only exhibitor that received a grand prize medal for 
the best Sewing Machine, and medals of honor. 





LOVEJOY’S NEW STYLE 
GLASS-CUTTER AND PUTTY-KNIFE 
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Isa better tool for cutting glass than anything ever of- 
fered for the purpose. Any child can use it. Every 
Housekeeper, Farmer, and Mechanic should have one. 
Sent in neat box, prepaid, to any address, upon receipt of 
50 cents and letter stamp by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington Street, Boston. 

An extra Cutter will be sent free to any boy who sells 
five, upon receipt of $250, or one of Lovejyoy’s Benutiful 
Weather Houses to any one who sells twenty, upon re- 
ceipt of P. O. order for $10. 32— 


WHITE'S SPECIALTY. 


CotumBes, Miss., JUNE 1. 

IT take pleasure in commending Wire's SerncrALttTy 
ror Dyspepsia to the public. I have tested its merits 
and found it more efficacious than any medicine prescribed 
or patented for that disease. 

, hk. F. HUDSON, 
Endorsed by 8. T. MAenr, Southern Express Company, 

and ©. E. Davucy, Columbus, Miss. 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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More Farmers, Ladies, Ministers, Young Men and Women / 


every township, (B20 to BTS a week), to act as Agents for 


ary Clemmer Ames? new Book, 
TEN ARS IN WASHINGTON. 


It tells of the “+ Jnner Life,” wonders, marvels, mysteries, secret 
doings, &c., of theCapital, *As a Woman Sees Them.” It 
is actually overflowing with apicy revelations, humor, pathos and 
good things forall, Itisindispensable to every wide-awake person, 
—man, woman, or child—is popular everywhere, with everybody 
and is selling far and wide bythousands. $4) Engravings, Steel 
rtrait of author. ents! don’t misa this chance, Money for 
You in this work. Terms Biggs particularly to readers of 
the Youths’ “gy st in any State asian pe Agents N. B.) 
it Free. ader! write at once for full particulars ( free.) 
Address, A. D, WORTHINGTON & &., Hartford, Ct, 





work for usin their epare moments or all the time than at anything 
ase, Particularsirec, Address G, Stinsun & Co., Portiaad. Maine, 
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PULPIT-FLOWERS. 


I love the flowers. I love their tints and graces, 
Their radiant beauty, and their odors sweet; 
And everywhere I look on their bright faces, 
I hold their presence sweet. 


Poor is the home, though grand, that has no garden, 
Where spring’s first breath in the pale snow-drop 
° lows; 
And where the perfect June to its fair warden 
Pays fief in biushing rose. 


Dear to my sight are blossoms at Love's altar, 
That drop their fragrance on the timid bride— 
White seals of faith, too strong and pure to falter, 

Whatever lot betide. 


Nor welcome less pale flowers before the chancel, 
That quivering hands upon the coffin spread, 
Where their celestial beauty seems to cancel 
The dust-doom of the dead. 


O, beautiful alike in joy and sadness, 
To crown the pallid bride of Love or Death; 
Earth has no gloom beyond the spell of gladness 
In their sear bloom and breath, 


And so my heart falls not out with the fashion 
That lifts the rove and lily to the place 
Where reverent eyes gaze dimly on Chirist’s passion, 
And faint hearts seck Christ's grace. 


On either side the consecrated preacher, 
Like priests of old, that Moses’ hand sustained, 
These pulpit-flowers recall the perfect Teacher, 
By His own hand ordained. 
With tearful eyes, the lilies I consider, 
Sweet symbols of my father’s love for me, 
That make the world beside a false, vain bidder, 
My end and crown to be. 





The odors that are poured from each rare chalice 

My ardent soul makes incense clouds, that rise 

Beneath my prayers up to my King’s fair palace, 
In heaven’s unfathomed skies. 


Each perfect crest and crown of floral beauty, 
By faith translated to my soul, becomes 
A blossom on the barren rod of duty, 
And covers it with blooms, 


And if, than empty speech, I choose them rather, 
Their sweet dumb lips to eloquence shall break ; 
And from the lilies of my Lord I'll gather 
Sweet lessons for His sake. 


So, for the pulpit-flowers that bloom on Sunday, 
To whose sweet thought provides them, thanks 
and love; 
I pray their hands twine brighter garlands one day, 
In Paradise above. 
Harper's Magazine for September, 
“= 

For the Companion, 


BENNY. 

We remember reading, some years ago, a sim- 
ple but affecting account of some Dutch people 
who set out from Rotterdam to travel on skates 
to Amsterdam. As they were passing with great 
speed over the wide inland waste of waters, skat- 
ing after the custom of Holland, with clasped 
hands they were precipitated through the ice. 
Two of the party, a father and son, rose again. 
The father, who was an expert swimmer, was able 
for a time to support both himself and his boy, 
but at leneth becoming exhausted, he said,— 

“We shall both perish in this way, my son. 
What shall we do?” 

The father felt the slender arms tightening 
around his neck, and the pressure of trembling 
lips on his cheek. 

“Good-night, father.”” 

The arms were unclasped, and the boy passed 
from sight beneath the waves. 

The sun fell, the twilight sunshine faded, and 
the father at last stood safely again on the 
shore. Then he sat down and gazed back on the 
gloomed desolation, and wept for the priceless 
treasure the remorseless deep had taken from 
him. 

The incident has been freshly brought to mind 
by an affecting calamity which the papers have 
already made familiar to many of our readers. 
On the 25th of August, Rev. Theron Brown, 
whose pen has long been employed in the service 


of the readers of the Companion, and who must 
be regarded as a family friend of thousands who 
have learned to love him for what he has writ- 


ten, was passing the day in Exstford, Ct., 


whither he had gone for relaxation from literary 


work, 


He took his two children, Albert Bennet, a boy 
of thirteen, and a daughter somewhat younger, 
to the mill-pond in the place, to row awhile with 
After enjoying the recreation for a time, 
the boat proved leaky, and at last let in the 
water so rapidly that a hasty attempt was made 
to reach the shore, the boy baling the boat, while 


them. 


the father plicd the oar. 


Within a few rods of the shore, an accidental 
movement caused the frail craft to dip, and in 
an instant the father and his two children, who 


clung to him, were thrown into the water. 


surface with one arm free, and afterward of | 


to us, “a terrible struggle, and coming to the 


“Ty 


dimly remember,” says Mr. Brown, in writing | OCe#sionally 


reaching the land with only my little girl. The 
excited and anxious agony of that moment, the 
screams of the stricken mother, who witnessed 


being dragged ashore, after ineffectual efforts to 
recover my boy,—all are before me in the scene 
of death that has left me a sonless, broken man.” 

It was the opinion of those who witnessed the 
seene that the boy, knowing that his father could 
not sustain both himself and his sister, volun- 


might live. 
Whether or not the spirit of the martyr was 


say; but “Benny,” as he was called, was a God- 
fearing boy, and there was a nobleness and self- 
forgetfulness in his character, the essential 
qualities of heroism, that make the supposition 
| probable. 

| Such fearful scenes of affliction and bereave- 
| ment call for the choicest sympathy, but there is 
; something in the close of a life like this that 
lifts the soul above the common gloom of death. 
The boy who fears God, exerts right influences, 
loves what is good, and makes every one around 
| him happier for his living, accomplishes a worthy 
| mission, however suddenly the end may come. 
His life makes the world more lovely, and his 
death the spirit world more dear; and God’s lov- 
ing providence may be seen in it all. 

In a letter to one of the editors of the Compan- 
ion, Mr. Brown enclosed the following lines, in 
which his bereavement finds expression that will 
excite the sympathy of many a reader: 

BENNY. 
(DRowneD, AvGusT 25TH.) 





O, golden flushed the summer beam 

On banks with lilies half a-gleam, 

The day my boat was on the stream. 

Beneath me, in my hour of joy, 

The waters opened to destroy ; 

They swallowed up my darling boy 

And nightly now my tears begin; 

The world looks hollow, void and thin, 

And a great silence shuts me in. 

O, voice of gladness, ever sweet! 

O, steps of Benny’s bounding feet, 

That never more my ears will meet! 

The hour that used to bring him home 

Strikes on the clock. I listen, dumb, 

To hear his call. He does not come. 

Still sing the birds, but from the glee 

I miss the music made for me 

By one who rested dn my knee. 

He was my prop, my only one, 

To close my eyes when life is done. 

Dearer than life, my darling son. 

And memory, through these bitter days, 

Recalls his pleasant, manly ways, 

His promise and his school-room praise. 

He filled my being’s every plan. 

My love o’erleaped his boyhood's span, 

And saw him rounded into man. 

By day its hopeful pages spread. 

“How fair his opening life!’’ I said. 

Night came and closed it, half unread. 

But, O, if care more heavenly kind, 

Must now perfect my darling’s mind, 

Take him, dear Lord. Iam resigned. 
———+or—___——_ 

HOW PEOPLE LOSE THEIR EYES. 


many of our young readers: 


blindness. 


eyesight. 


lifetime to read lying down. 
lv, the physicians attribute the loss of his eye 


caused his death. 


sport by a fellow-student at the table. 


has caused the loss of an eye, which the wealtl 
of the world cannot replace. 


brothers, spent almost a winter in the stitching 


which she took great delight. The result was 


blind. 





down in the morning. 


study fora long time. 


System is in a bad state, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the whole from the opposite bank, the sense of 


tarily relinquished his grasp, that the others . 


here exhibited, as in the case of young Hock, of 
Holland, of whom we have spoken, we cannot 


The following hints may be of great use to 


A little accident, carelessness and ignorance in 
regard to the condition, strength and power of 
the eye to endure, has given to many an early 
It may not be generally understood 
that writing upon the cars, steamboat, coach or 
anything in motion, is intended to impair the 


The sculptor Crawford was accustomed all his 
To this, very large- 


Very soon a cancer formed in the other, which 


The great historian Prescott lost his eyesight 
when a student, by a bit of bread thrown in 
A pair 
of scissors or a fork thrown in sport or anger, 


A friend, who was 
very ambitious to finish a set of linen for her 


the nerve of the eye was so injured that she was 
obliged wholly to give up sewing, knitting and 
reading, under penalty of becoming perfectly | ist. 


A young lady, who lived but ten miles by 
train from school, used to spend the time in 
studying a certain lesson while she was riding | each portion containing one hundred stamps 

The result was a severe 
affection of the eyes, which disabled her from Next follows the perforation, which is per. 
It is always hurtful to 
; the eves to read in the train, though we may not first made in a perpendicular line 
see the effect so plainly when it happens only 
A steady practice like this voung 
lucdy’s may produce even worse results when the 


Never read by twilight nor before eating in 


the morning. The little you gain in time will 
be doubly lost before life’s sundown. 
I know a young clergyman who is a remarka- 


deformity. He said he ruined them by reading 
at night, long and intently, when he was getting 
his education. He seems to have no control of 
the lids, which twitch and move in a most gro- 
tesque manner, Don’t fancy you can do what 
you please with your eyes, and yet have them 
serve you faithfully. Take good care of them 
as you would of gold, for gold can never replace 
lost eyesight. 





HOW AN OFFICER SAVED HIS 
WATCH. 


If you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, you can make a fob of a horse’s, as the fol- 
lowing story shows: 


bloody battle of Vionville,” writes a German offi- 
cer; “my shoulder and hip were shattered, and 
[ had a bullet in both legs. I was so exhausted 
by loss of blobtd, that I felt that all my strength 
had left me, and sank down to the ground in 


a dead horse. 
came on, completely deprived me of my senses. 


awake from this swoon, and then I perceived 
to the dead horse. 

“After Thad for a long time hoped in vain 
for human help, I tried, by putting out all my 


but I could only get myself into a kneeling posi- 
stances, nothing remained for me to do but to 
dead horse. 

position, longing for a gentle slumber to ease my 


not far off a group of men and women, which 


condition. 


der them. 


work close beside me. 


were no trees and bushes. 





loss of my watch, which wa 
brance of my mother, which had been given te 
me on my confirmation day, and which I now 
wore in my pocket. 


cover a hiding-place for my watch. 


fit before the robber-gang approached me 
blood-stained field. Besides my purse, whicl 
contained about ten dollars, I missed my spirit 
flask, which was half full, out of my pocket. 


to take away with them. 
safe in the horse’s ear, 


tle-field.” 
dice cceeeiiiaias 


PREPARING POSTAGE-STAMPS, 


process of making them is long and complicated 


press, postage-stamps are gummed. 
which is acted upon chemically and then boiled 
mixture. 


1 
covered with a light metal frame. 


and put on a pile with others to dry. Great 





is perfectly harmless. 


hydraulic press. The stamps are counted n¢ 
manufacture. 


this being done by girls with ordinary shears. 


formed with machinery. 


dies, and this ends the manufacture. 
ate department is devoted to packing and send 





bly well-bred man, but whose eyes are a perfect | 


“IT was among the severely wounded at the 


themidst of a shower of grape-shot, close beside 
A fainting-fit, which soon after 


Not till the dawn of the following day did I 


that I was still lying in the same place and close 


strength, and with great pain, to raise myself up; 


tion, which increased my sufferings and caused 
my wounds to bleed afresh. Under these cireum- 


remain in the same position with a pool of blood 
beneath me; still I was so far able to change my 
posture as to rest my back on the head of the 


“Scarcely had I been a few moments in this 
pain, when, by the increasing daylight, I saw 
raised my hopes of a speedy release from my sad 


“I only too soon perceived my mistake, and to 
my horror was soon convinced that these people 
had not come to help the wounded, but to plun- 
Terrible stories had been told in the 
camp about the way in which these jackals 
and hyenas in human form robbed, stripped, 
and even killed the helpless wounded on the bat- 
tle-ficlds; a feeling of terror came over me when 
I saw these robbers eagerly pursuing their cruel 


“It was certain that Icould not escape the 
hands of the band, as I was lying where there 
Next to the anxicty 
about my own weak life, I cared most about the 
$ a precious remem- 


“How could I best conceal this treasure so 
that it should not become the prey of these 
greedy plunderers? As Iwas meditating how 


It seemed 
that some object to the left had drawn away 
their attention for the present, as the whole gang 
had stopped and were looking in that direction. 
At that moment I was fortunate cnough to dis- 


“As quickly as my strength would allow, I 


The terror, the in- 
creasing excitement, added to this exertion of 
my weak powers, brought on another fainting- 


When I awoke, the sun had risen high above the 


“Near me stood my boots, which had been 
taken off by the robbers, thinking they might 
conceal valuables, but which they had forgotten 
My watch I found 


As soon as they emerge from the hydraulic 
The paste 
is made from clear starch, or rather its dextrine, 


forming a clear, very smooth and slightly sweet 
Fach sheet of stamps is taken sepa- 
rately, placed upon a flat board, and its edges 
Then the 
paste is smeared on with a large whitewash 


} , | brush, and the sheet is placed on two wire racks 
sitting up often late at night over the work, in 


less than thirteen times during their process of 


The perforations are 
Another 
pressing follows, this time to ect rid of the raised | it 
edges on the backs of the stamps made by the | 
A separ- 





| It will be seen by this account that the absurd 

rumors concerning the poisonous or unclean 
| properties of postage-stamps are utterly Without 
foundation, 
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ADVENTURE WITH A SNAPPING. 
TURTLE. ; 


A Western editor, overcome with the fun of a 
new item, makes the most of it as follows: 


A man named Gilsey, who, by strict economy 
and severe industry, has succeeded in getting |)js 
family a little place, free of incumbrance, was 
fishing in Still River, near the Beaver Brool; 
mills, one Sunday afternoon. After sittine on 
the bank for a couple of hours, without catching 
anything, he was gratified to see, on a flat stone 
in the water, a snapping-turtle sunning itself 

The butt-end of the turtle was toward him 
and he thought he would capture the creature: 
but while he was looking for a place on which to 
step, the turtle gravely turned around without 
his knowledge, and when the man got in reach. 
ing distance, and bent down to take hold of what 
nature desighed should be taken hold of while 
handling a snapping-turtle, that sociable animal 
just reached out its strong jaws and took hold 
of Mr. Gilsey’s hand with a grasp that left no 
doubt of its sincerity. 

The shricks of the unfortunate man aroused 
some of the neighbors, but it was too late to he 
of any benefit to him, for they only caneht 
a gimpse of a bareheaded man tearing over the 
hill, swinging what seemed to be a small car. 
pet-bag in one hand, and they at once concluded 
that it was a narrow escape from highway rob- 
bery. 

HIowever, it was not a cearpet-bag he was 
swinging; itwas that turtle, and it clung to him 
until he reached the White Street bridge, when 
it let go. But the unfortunate man did not 
slacken his gait until he arrived at his home. 
Then the ludicrousness of the affair Durst upon 
him, and when his wife looked at his pale face, 
and bare head, and dust-begrimed clothes, and 
asked him what was the matter, he simply re- 
plied, — 

“Nothing is the matter, only I was afraid | 
should be too late for supper.” 

He appeared to be much relieved to find that 
he wasn’t. 

te 


YOUNG MEN. 

The great men of the world generally show 
the brain and the mettle that are in them very 
early in life. The great names in history have 
won fame young. One of our magazine writers 
gives a startling list of young men. 


Before the age of thirty, Virgil stood at the 
head of Latin poets, Luther Jed the hosts of the 
Reformation, and Newton occupied the front 
rank among discoverers. Before twenty-eight 
years had passed, Herodotus recited his nine 
books of history at the Olympic games, and 
Hannibal brought Spain into subjection to the 
arms of Carthage. At twenty-five, Demosthe- 
nes was the golden-mouth of Greece, and Cicero 
the silver-tongue of Rome. Raphacl, at the 
same age, was summoned by Julius II. to adorn, 
with his immortal cartoons, the panels of the 
Vatican, and Galileo nightly trod the paths of 
the shining fields above, in search of widiscoy- 
ered stars! At the same age, Shakespeare stood 
at the head of all dramatic writers, and Jona- 
than Edwards and George Whiteficld were 
princes among the preachers. At twenty-two, 
Alexander had overturned the Persian empire, 
and Napoleon and Washington were accom- 
1] plished Generals. Plato was, at twenty, the in- 
timate friend and peer of Socrates, and called 
Aristotle at the age of seventeen “the mind of 
his school.” Pascal was a great arithmetician 
-|at sixteen, and Bacon was no older when he 
laid the basis of his inductive philosophy, and 
1} began to revolutionize the thought of the world! 
-| The list might be swelled to hundreds and 
thousands. Let these suffice to illustrate tle 
Statement that, in all departments of art and 
study, genius and talent, invention and discoy- 
ery, youthful energy and enterprise have been 
crowned with the laurels of immortality. 


) 


to answer this question, the robbers were already 
approaching the spot where I lay. 


put my hand into my pocket and pushed my 
watch far into the ear of the dead horse, whicl 


served me for a cushion. 


~~ 


“Not till noon did the hour of my deliverance - 
arrive; then I was discovered by benevolent per- 
sons who were going about to relieve the wound- 
ed, and kind hands bore me away from the bat- 





WHO HATH WOE? WHO HATH 
SORROW ? 
An exchange suggests that the tippler’s stand- 
ard question should be changed for one that con- 
tains part of the answer. Many a dangerous 


Postage-stamps are small and cheap, but the | beginning might be avoided if this change should 


. | be made, 


What will you take? Tlow often this question 
is asked by men accustomed to the use of intox- 
icating drinks! Suppose we put the question in 
amore practical way. Will you take ten cents 
worth of poison? Will you take a pain in the 


head? Will you take a stabinthelungs? Will 
: = ee 
you take a blister on mucous membrane? Will 


you take a nauseating sickness of the stomac h? 
Will you take redness of eyes orgblack eves: 
Will you take a rumbud for your face? Will 


are | you take an offensive breath? Will you takea 
, | is taken in the manufacture of this paste, which 
This gratifving fact has 
been satisfactorily proved by an eminent chem- 
After the gumming another pressing in the 


touch of delirium tremens? Suppose we chance 
the question a little. Will you take something 
to drink that will make vou more thirsty than 
before you drank it? There would be some 
»| sense in asking 2 man out at the clbows to take 
a coat, or in asking a bareheaded man to take a 


The sheets are then cut in half, | hat, or in asking a shoeless man to take a pait 


;| of shoes, or in asking a hungry man to take 
something to eat; but it is a piece of insane ab- 
- | surdity to ask a man to take something to drink 
—and something too which will not quench 
thirst. Why should he take something? Will 
make him stronger, wiser, better? No, % 
thousand times no! It will make him weaker; 
it will make him idiotic and base; it will make 
-| him an enemy to himself, and a shame to his 





ing off the stamps to the different post-offices. ! name. 
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SEPT. 25, 1875. 
MK. PITT AND HIS SERVANT. 

Mr. Pitt, the great English statesman, once 
obtained a servant in a very odd way. Riding 
on the moors with a friend, they came up witha 
flock of geese, driven by a boy, with a bit of red 
rag at the end of a long stick. 

“We must ride round,” said Mr. Pitt. “We 
shall never get through this iinmense flock.” 

“Yes, but you may,” cried a sharp-looking 

boy, who had heard him, “if you will only keep 
your horses quiet.” 
, “Sh-sh-ee-ayi-ayi!’ and the boy moved his 
stick here and there, and in a minute or two the 
flock opened, and, wheeling to the left and right 
in regular columns, made a passage through 
which they rode. 

“That must be a clever lad,” observed Mr. 
Pitt; “le manceuvres his little army in a won- 
derful manner; a General could not do it bet- 
ter;’ and he ordered the groom to inquire to 
whom it belonged. 

A day or two afterward he was sent for and 
put in the stables. Next he was made an under- 
groom; then taken to turn to wait on the upper- 
servauts, and afterward made a footman. 





on) 1d 
CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP. 


In a recent number of the Companion, we in- 
serted an article descriptive of “singular sleep- 
ers,’ or persons who sleep soundly, or have 
slept, under the most unfavorable circumstances, 
Many other remarkable instances might be cited. 
A soldier in the Twenty-fourth Massachusetts 
Volunteers informs us that during the battle of 
Newbern, he slept as soundly and sweetly as 
ever he did in his bed. His regiment was or- 
dered to lie down during the action, which ac- 
counts for his slumbers; but sailors have been 
known to sleep on the yard-arm. To this, 
Shakespeare makes the well-known allusion in 
the second part of “King Henry IV.”: 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude, imperious surge; 

And in the visitation of the winds 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, aud hanging them 

With deafening clamors in the slippery clouds, 

That with the hurly death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, O partial sle ep. give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy, in an hour so rude, 

And, in the calmest and most stillest night, 

Deny it to a king? 

te 


A SOFT PILLOW. 

Persons who hate evil because it is evil rather 
than because it annoys them are the ones who 
succeed best in abating it. If they cannot do 
this, they suffer least for the failure. It is pleas- 
ant to find one governed more by the thought of 
duty than the thought of ease. The duty once 
done, he can rest, for he knows he can do no 
more. 


A soft pillow is a very desirable thing when 
we are weary; and more especially so when we 
are restless. Even this often fails to lull the 
aged and nervous to sleep. The reflection of 
having discharged duty faithfully, this consti- 
tutes the soft pillow. 

Whitefield and a pious companion were much 
annoyed one night ata tavern by a set of gain- 
bDlers in a room joining their lodging Their 
clamor and blasphemy so excited the abhorrence 
of Whitefield that he could not rest. 

, “I will go and reprove their wickedness,” said 
he. 

His companion remonstrated in vain. Te 
went. His reproof seemed to be powerless. Re- 
turning he laid down. 

“And what have you gained by your reproof ?”’ 
said his companion. 

“A soft pillow,” said he, and soon fell asleep. 


———__+or-_____ 


A COLLECTOR, 
It is not wise to be too minute always in in- 
quiries, or too particular in explanations. A 
little vagueness is‘of service. 


“And so you aré married, Bridget?” said a 
lady to her former servant. “And, pray, what 
Is Your husband’s business ?” 

“Business is it, ma’am ?” 

“Yes. What does he do for a living?” 

“Sure, he’s a collector.” 

“A collector! Why, Biddy,” said madam, 
Whose ideas of a collector were of a handsome 
judze of her acquaintance, who “ran’’ the cus- 
tom-house, “married a collector! You don’t 
Sav so!” 

“Sure I do, ma’am, say that same.” 
Bian collector! Why, where does he collect, 

“ave 

“All over the city, ma’am,” said Bridget. 

All over the city!” replied madam, beginning 
to Wonder what Biddy was driving at; “and how 
Thuch does he collect?” 
aad ifty or sixty pounds, and some days a hun- 


oy * . 
Bae mean fifty or sixty dollars, not pounds, 
micet,” said madam, with emphasis. 


oy 
No, ma’am, [ don’t mane dollars, I mane 
gtease,”” 





oe OUeLas JERROLD, describing a very danger- 
oad il ne om which he had just recovered, 

door (St, it was a runaway knock at Death’s 
vor, L can assure you.” 
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For the Companion. 

NOW I LAY ME. 

Down to sleep in her dear little bed | 
Darling has laid her golden head, 

Soft and sweet, sweet and low, | 

Birdie’s songs in the breezes blow. | 

| 

| 


Little leaves whisper, and what tkpy say 
Is just a dream of their daytime play. 
Swing, swing! green elm tree rock 
The mother-bird and her tiny flock! 


| 
j 
| 





Lily-white, under the stars of gold, 
Sweet and sinless, your pure wings fold. 


Hush! How still is the evening blue! 
Beautiful lily, out in the dew! 


Bird and blossom, O, safely rest! 

But the little child is more sweetly blest. 

Her prayer is heard, she is fast asleep, 

And the dear Christ Jesus her soul doth keep! 
S. P. BARTLETT. 





For the Companion. 
ABOUT GRANVILLE. 

Granville Grondin was a very polite little boy. 
Perhaps that was because his papa and mamma 
came from France, where, they say, every one is 
so particular about manners. 

However, Granville himself never saw France, 
but says he shall go there when he is grown-up. 
His father was a very rich man. He was an old 
man, too. His hair was almost white when Gran- 
ville was born. He was delighted with such a 
dear little son, and bought him everything he 
could possibly think of. And Granville grew to 
be a very handsome boy, so graceful and gentle- 
manly it was really a pleasure to have him about. 

He had a play-room all to himself, and there 
he kept his building-blocks, panorama, puzzles, 
picture-books, bow and arrows, and everything 
else he chose to ashghis father to buy for his own 
especial amusement. 

Down stairs in the parlor was his music-box, 
a beautiful one that his father had sent from 
Paris for his last birthday. 

But his favorite plaything was a very large 
engine which he could take to pieces and put 
together again. That pleased his father who 
was a2 great mechanic, and he would say, “Ah! 
the little one will be more successful than his 
father, He has made a good beginning early.” 

But all this time Granville was growing very 
selfish. He had his own way so much in every- 
thing and so few playmates, that he was getting 
to feel as if every one must give up to him. His 
mother sometimes noticed the growing habit, 
and declared she should adopt a little girl; but 
she never happened to see one that suited her 
fancy, and the idea passed out of her mind. 

When Granville was about seven years old his 
mother received a visit from a dear young friend 
of hers named Nettie Campbell. 

Granville was much pleased, for he and Nettie 
loved each other dearly. Sometimes she would 
go to his play-room and play with him, and 
once she helped put the engine together. Every 
year she came on a visit, every year since Gran- 
ville was a wee baby, and she could cuddle him 
to sleep in her arms. 

Nettie was sorry this time to see how selfish 
her darling was growing, but she said nothing. 
One day she was sitting in the library with Mrs. 
Grondin, when Granville came in, saying eager- 
ly, “See, mamma, Mr. Grayson gave me all these 
candies! Both my hands full! Wasn’t he 
kind?” 

“Very kind,” said his mother. 

“Will you have some?” asked Granville, 


| his sister, and he is learning every day not to 





“No, thank you, dear.” 


COMPANION. 


Granville looked as if he expected the answer, 
and went to Nettie with the same question. | 

“I think I should like some,” said Nettie. 

Granville tried hard not to look surprised, and 
spread them out on her lap that she might 
choose. Nettie chose a handsome red and white 
one. ‘“That’s the prettiest,” she said. 

“Hadn’t you just as soon take this one?” 
asked Granville, pointing at a small, plain one. 
“No,” said Nettie, “Idon’t think [had.” Gran- | 
ville thought awhile. Then he said, “Well, [| 
don’t think I can give you that pretty one. You | 
see I want to show it to my papa to-night when | 
he comes home.” | 

“Very well,” said Nettie. | 

Granville gathered up his candies and went | 
away, but he didn’t feel just right. He sat | 
down on the piazza steps and looked them all | 
over again. He thought it was rather mean in | 
him to refuse Nettie the best one. So, after | 
quite a little battle with himself, he ran and put | 
the candy in her hand. Nettie kissed him and 
said she would keep it to remember him by. 
She has it now in her “box of treasures.” 

Granville’s mamma did take a little girl to be 
be selfish. M. B. E. 

. Ar re a eos 
MORNING MUSIC. 


Two little hens in our farm-yard 
Awoke with the early morn; 
And they chirped “‘Good-day !” as they bust!ed about 
In the light of the rosy dawn. 
While the turkeys gobbled, the ducks went ‘Quack! 
Here's the bright and beautiful sun come back!” 


Two little children, rosy and red, 

Were playing an early tune on the bed— 
Rub-a-dub-dub!” and “Toot-toot-toot!”’ 
On a fine new drum and a very long flute. 
Birdies without, and babies within, 
Never was heard such a musical din! 


«a> 


BE CONTENT. 

“O dear! I don’t see what you buy such thick 
shoes for,”’ said little Jennie Ray, “they are only 
fit for clod-hoppers. Why can’t I have a pretty 
pair of French gaiters like Annie Swift's?” 

“We buy such things as we can afford, and 
think suitable for you,” answered her mother. 
“T am sorry that, instead of being thankful for 
them, you should fret so. I wish you were more 
like the man who said, ‘I never grumbled but 
once, and that was because my shoes were worn 
out, and I had no money to buy new ones. Soon 
after, I met a man who had no fect, and I went 
contented with my bare ones.’ ”’ 

“[’m not so badly off as either of them,” 
laughed Jennic; “‘so I'll be glad I have got thick 
shoes to protect my bare fect, and that I have 
feet to be protected.” 








4@> 
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WHO WILL DO THE HELPING? 

There had been a snow-storm, a few days of 
cold weathey and good sleighing, then a slight 
thaw, so that the walking was bad, and hert 
and there in the crowded streets tiny specks of 
bare ground were visible. I was walking along 
one of our principal avenues, when a sleigh with 
one occupant came dashing up a cross street. 
After passing me, it came to one of these little 
bare places, where it would surely have become 
“stuck,” had not a boy, about fourteen years 
old, passing at the time, put his shoulder to the 
back of the sleigh and given it a push which 
sent it safely over. It had not quite come toa 
stand-still, the push saved it; and the gentleman 
driving was probably unconscious of the friend- 
ly lift, for he did not even look round. ‘The boy 
went whistling on his way, with his basket on 
his arm. 

It was the work of an instant, and had not de- 
layed him in theleast; but the incident preached 
tome. Does it not to you? 

Are there not numberless little opportunities 
constantly recurring for kind and helpful deeds? 
And cannot you, too, be content to do them, 
even though unnoticed and uuthanked? It is 
the act which will give you a happy conscience, 
not the praise for it. Be very sure it will not 
be in vain, for He who “‘seeth in secret” will “re- 
ward you openly.” 

And when you see sister Mary and brother 
Frank just about to lose their tempers, and you 
can prevent it by a kind word ora yielding of 
your own selfish wishes, that is the quiet push 
they are in need of to save them from the “bare 
place” lying right in their track, and send them 
safely over to smooth travelling. And you may 
be the one—perhaps the only one—in just the 
position to give it. Will you not take heed and 
Rive the timely little help? 








Greatest Novelty of the Season. 126,000 Sold. 
RED, BLUE, WHITE, 
GLASS CARD Clear and Transparent. 
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ust have Agents everywhere. Full Outfits,25c ‘Trial 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
POETICAL ENIGMA. 


My 8, 2, 1 sawed through a board, 

And, sawing, though without a tongue, 
Through his set teeth began to sing; 

3, 9, 10, 7 the song he sung. 


The board he sawed was very thin; 
: , 4, 5, 6 describes it right. 
When 8, 2, 1 had done the work, 


6, 5, 4, 7, 8 was almost night. 
“This board,” said I, “I'll send away,— 
I'll send it to my letters ten; 
2, 7,2, 5, 6 we shall meet, 
Brave 8, 2, 1, we'll meet again!” 
xX. Y. Z 
2. 


REBUS. 





A Proverb. 


3. 
WORD SQUARE. 
To weep. 
A grain. 
Affirmative. I,M.G. 
4. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE, 


_ 


. Acompany of workers (in sound), 

2. A child’s toy. 

3. Travels. 

. A nosegay. 

. A fruit. 

6. What no blind man does. 

j. A drink (in sound). B. 


oe 


5. 
CHARADE, 


Some use my first by dozens, some use them by the 
score; 

Some use them placed behind, and some use them 
placed before; 

Some choose them made of silver, some satin, silk 
or gold; 

But, silver, satin, front, or back, they’re used for 
what they hold. 


My second is just nothing, and yet of value true; 

Without it, you will notice my first small good 
would do; 

I said that it was nothing, but when you once have 
found it, 

You'll see that its existence depends on what’s 
around it. 


My whole is worn by gentlemen, by ladies, boys and 
ris, 
And is sometimes filled with agate and sometimes 
filled with pearls, ? 


J.P 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Barnabas, Earth, Ape, Cell, Hail. 
HELL, 

2. “Lay on Macduff.” 
38. Melodeon—one model. 
an? 


Beach — 


Pian- 
Flageo- 


Organ— groan. 
A fine troop—piano forte. 


4. Argos, Rouge, Guile, Ogler, Seers. 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Kitles (patented). A full-sized 


gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifull 

finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
foree and accuracy without powder or noise. 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO, H. REEI 


It willafford 


’ » SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 672 Commer- 


cial Street, Boston, Mass. 





1 $ Maleand Female, to sell Land- 
A GENTS, scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes. 


Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, ete., 
$2 per hundred. 
$4 25 per hundred, 
$2 per hundred. 


Bright and gay chromos (te frame 5x7) 

Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz, 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 


Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every day. j 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
35—eow4t 





Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston, 
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The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 
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MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





SLOUCHY BUT NEAT. 


This certainly sounds like a contradiction in terms, 
but it is nevertheless very nearly the sort of contra- 
diction that appeared always in the person of Hor- 
ace Greeley. He was quite as much addicted to 
cleanliness as he was to unfashionableness, and 
slouchy as he was in dress, he was smart enough to 
make people think of something else when they 
knew him, and to defend himself when anybody 
made too much fun of him. A writer in Harper’s 
Magazine says: 

“The illustrious editor was simply eccentric in his 
ideas of dress, but he was fastidiously neat. He was 
always so busy that, when he rose in the morning, 
he put on the first thing found, and sometimes he 
did not put it more than half on. His clothes never 
seemed to fit him, or, rather, he never seemed to fit 
his clothes. The wonder with many of his acquaint- 
ances was where he bought them, or whether they 
did not grow, so unique often were their cut and pat- 
tern. 

“Clothes, strange to say, were a tender theme 
with him; and he displayed the highest breeding by 
hever alluding to what he wore. It is supposed he 
got his garments ready-made (I have been told his 
wife was in the habit of purchasing them, and, to 
save time, he took the first articles offered. He was 
the only New Yorker of note who repeatedly ap- 
peared in the street in the morning ina dress-coat. 

“But he made ample atonement for this by pre- 
senting himself up-town at formal dinners in a pale- 
tot, or some peculiar garment that defied identifica- 
tion. Whatever may be thought of Mr. Greeley’s 
quaint raiment, he was excellently dressed accord- 
ing to the Brummel canon, because after being with 
and listening to him one could not remember what 
he had on. He could talk away his clothes in the 
briefest space.” 

enna - 
A LESSON FOR JEAMES, 
False security is sometimes best rebuked by fright- 
ening it with counterfeit peril or damage. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


sleeves. In aboutan hour he went out to the field 
and released the doctor They say the doctor never 
hinted “sheriff to him, but jerked up his coat and 
left; and now he does not go in fodder-fields for 
votes; he dodges that kind of eleetioneering ground. 


———— 
A CAPTIVE OWL FED BY ITS MATE. 


From Mr. Abraham Grator, of Fatland Farm, 
Lower Providence Township, Montgomery Co., Ala., 
we learn the following interesting facts: 

About a year age his sons caught a large gray owl 
in the woods, and taking it home, confined it in a 
cage and placed it upon the porch. At night this 
bird commenced to warble the notes peculiar to its 
species. Mr. Grator was surprised to see his porch 
scattered with feathers, and a rabbit’s head lying on 
it. This occurred morning after morning, when Mr. 
Grator came to the conclusion that something was 
feeding the owl, which he set about finding out. 
Consequently he put the ow] ina recess under the 
bake-oven, and fixing a door upon the trap, went to 
sleep. In the morning the trap had been sprung, 
the door was down and an additional owl was found 
imprisoned. It was very evident that this was the 
mate to owl No. 1, as no more rabbit-heads or feath- 
ers were found after the second owl was captured.— 
Exchange. 
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A BIG MONEY-CHEST, 


The Bank of England covers five acres of ground, 
and employs nine hundred clerks. There are no 
windows on the street. Light is admitted through 
open courts. No mob can take the bank, therefore, 
without cannon to batter the immense walls. The 
clock in the centre of the bank has fifty dials attached 
to it. Large cisterns are sunk in the court, and en- 
gines in perfect order are always ready in case of 
fire. The bank was incorporated in 1694, Capital, 
$90,000,000. 
oa a 


LOOKING-GLASS RAT-TRAP. 


Aman in Penasylvania has invented a rat-trap 
that is made to Operate upon the selfish passions of 
the poor rat, and lure him into trouble. A mirror is’ 
set in the back part of the device, beyond the bait, 
and as his ratship is out on a foraging expedition he 
espies the bait; at the same time believes his own 
image in the mirror to be another rat making for it 
on the opposite side. This is too much for rat-na- 
ture to stand and be cool over, so he rushes for the 
bait and is caught. 





STANDARD QUOTATIONS, 


I give thee all, I can no— More. 
A famous man was Robin— Hood. 
If I were King of France, or, far better—Pope of 


‘ome. 

The ploughboy is whooping— Anon. 
A poet could not but be—Gay. 
And so does Mrs.—Johnson. 

It was a Friar of orders— Gray. 


— > ee 


Wuewn Arthur was a very small boy his mother 
reprimanded him one day for some misdemeanor. 
Not knowing it, his father began to talk to him on 
the same subject. Looking up in his face, Arthur 
said, solemnly, ‘My mother has 'tended to me.” 


A LITTLE Boy named Eddie Given, living at Oro- 
no, recently found a nest containing six young squir- 
rels, two of which he carried home and gave to a cat 
that was nursing two kittens. The cat made no ob- 
jection to this addition to her family, and is now 
raising them with the young felines. 


Examiner—Now, my young friends, suppose twelve 
men buy twenty-four bushels of wheat, to be divided 
equally, how many bushels is that for each? 

Boldest of the boys—Please, sir, we’ve not gone that 
far. 

Examiner—How is that? Your teacher told me 
you had learned all the first four rules. 

Boy—Yes, sir, but we have always done our sums 
in potatoes and turnips. We have never had wheat. 


Néw that disinfection is so much needed, it is well 
for people to know how chlorine may be obtained by 
everybody at acheap rate. Mix ina bottle two ta- 
blespoonfuls of common salt, two teaspoonfuls of red 
lead, and half a wine-glassful of strong oil of vitriol 
in a quart of water. Keep it cool and tightly corked 
in a dark place. Sprinkle a little of it in places in 
need of disinfection, or soak cloths in it and hang 
them about. 


Mirrors have their uses, only the difficulty is to 
find them. This has been shown -in one case where 
a Boston shopkeeper, who, while showing a young 
lady gloves on Saturday, having to turn aside, saw 
in a mirror behind the shelves his fair customer put 
a —< the kids into her pocket. Subsequently she 
selected a pair and handed him five dollars. He sim- 





A clever trick has lately been played by one of the 
London police detectives. It is a frequent practice 
for the men-servants in large establishments to lay 
the dinner-table early in the afternoon, and as the 
windows are usually open at this period of the year, 
thieves have in several instanceseffected an entrance 
thereby, and cleared off all the plate. One after- 
noon a detective called at a house in a fashionable 
neighborhood, and on the door being opened, he 
said he had come to warn the inhabitants that a 
good many plate-robberies had taken place. 

“All right,” said the servant. 

“But is it all right?” replied the detective. 

“O, yes, [left the dining-room only a few minutes 

_ 

“Well there would be no harm in making sure.” 

So, rather scornfully, the servant went into the 
dining-room, and then scorn gave place to dismay. 
The man was ready to faint, for every spoon and 
fork had vanished. The detective then quietly 
opened a carpet-bag which he had with him, and 
revealed to his gaze the missing articles. The de- 
tective had himself got in at the window and swept 
offall the plate. It was rather a dangerous experi- 
ment for him, but a very instructive lesson for 
Jeames, 





-- 7. 
HARD ELECTIONEERING. 
Candidates, who electioneer to win voters, have 
some hard experiences. So a good-natured man 

found it, in running for sheriff in Georgia: 


The candidate, a physician, lately stopped to talk 
with a man who, with his two daughters, was pull- 
ing fodder, and the doctor, in order to keep along- 
side of him, commenced pulling the fodder in the 
row he was wakingin. When he got fairly settled 
down to it, the farmer says, “Excuse me, a minute, 
while I step over to the house,” and he left. 

At this time the girls just made the fodder fly, go- 
ing down the rows in double-quick time. The doc- 
tor manfully did his best. He panted, he sweated 
ana vet he shoved along under the broiling sun, 
while the farmer was on his piazza, laughing in his 


ply said, ‘That will pay for both — She 
pushed, and will probably not again duplicate her 
| glove selections in front of a mirror. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON JAPANNED. — A life of 
| Washington is issued by a Yeddo publisher. This 
literary novelty, says a correspondent, is brought out 
in no less than forty-four volumes in the Japanese 
characters, and is profusely illustrated in the highest 
style of art. Washington is represented in the 
clothes and fashion of the present day, and with a 
mustache, carrying a cane, and accompanied by a 
Skye terrier. He is gazing ata lady with a train, a 
Grecian bend, and a hideous waterfall. 


WE HAD a maid in our family once who, in the 
place she was last, spent the most of her time _read- 
ing novels to her sick mistress, and so acquired a 
stock of long words, with but a dim idea of their 
meaning. She used to amuse us very much by her 


breath: ‘“O, ma’am, there’s a boy out there abusing 
George, calling him the most upronious epitaphs.” 
Another day she said, “I prevailed on George to take 
his overcoat, ma'am, but he wouldn’t.”” 





Wuitr’s SrKcIALTY FoR Dysrepsta is the onLY medi- 
cine that will cure costiveness, from which so many 8¢e» 
rious troubles arise, For sale by all druggists. 


Tuk LApiks prefer Eureka Machine Twist on account 
of its superior strength, smoothness and elasticity. Every 
spool is full length, Com. 


Don’t let your children spend money for trash, but let 
them get a game of Avilude. If the pictures and descrip- 
tions comprising this game were in book form they would 
cost many times the price of the game. Sent, post-paid, 
on receipt of seventy-five cents, by West & Lee, Worces- 
ter, Mass. ° 

“Must have a large sale, and deserves it, too.”"—Har- 


misapplied jaw-breakers. One day she came in out of 






COMPANION. 


SEPT. 25, 1873. 








the lungs. It arises from a cold settled in the throat, from 
Catarrh extending to these parts, from scrofulous affec- 
tions, and from severe use of the voice. The irritation 
from this latter cause commences in the larynx and glot- 
tis, which are the organs of the voice, and, extending 
downwards, produces hoarseness, coughing and spitting 
mucous matter, sometimes mixed with blood. It is chief- 
ly dangerous from its tendency’ to spread into the lungs, 
and terminate inconsumption. It is in the cure of severe 
and obstinate cases of this disease that Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery has achieved unparalleled success, 
and won the loudest praise from all who have used it. It 
is sold by all respectable Druggists. Com. 





FOREIGN STAMPS, Albums, etc. Send for cir- 
culars. A. E. LEACH, Box 292, Boston. 38—2t 


72 EACH WEEK.—Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 39—4t 


F00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- 
e fer yet. Send for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
PENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24—tf 


MM enNzEx made rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full “particulars 
FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrivalled. 
Sold by all druggists. —eow 35t 6 


ROWN’S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, asure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 24—eow35t 


ORBETT?’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 
cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 


NV ONEY MADE RAPIDLY. Boys and Girls,— 
now is your time to make money. Agents wanted 

everywhere. Address with stamp JAMES M. WARNER, 

222 Esplanade Street, New Orleans, La. 38—2t 


























ON’T FAIL to send for one of those fine new style 
Card Photographs, only 10 cents each; 4 for 25 cents. 
Enclose stamp to WILLIAM ; _ 
i—3st 







Agents wanted. 


Winchester, Ill 
$20 A DAY. AGENTS WANTED to sell a 
household article. 200 per cent. profit. Send 

25 cents for sample and particulars. Address STACK- 
POLE, 62 John Street, New York. 37—13t 
$3 &(\ WORTH of Safety Lead Pencils that never 
1} QU slide from the pocket are easily sold in a day 
by any boy or girl for $14 80. 
Full particulars free. 

i—tf H. 1, CUSHMAN, No. Bennington, Vt. 














V ANTED.—An energetic agent in every town in the 
it 


United States for Visiting and Business Cards. Send 
stamp for circular, etc. No letters noticed without. A 
chance for men, women, boys and girls. W. C. CAN 
NON, Wilmington, Mass. 39—1t 


QALESMEN WANTED. — Also Ladies, to sell 
OO “The Orphans’ Rescue,” described in the pre- 
vious number of this paper (dated Sept. 18,) under adver- 
tisement ‘‘Salesmen Wanted,” and editorial headed “New 
Books,”’ ete. A first-class line and stipple steel engraving 
—pr $2 50. Sales and profits lar; Send for Circular, 
stating what places you wish to canvass. R. H. CUR- 
RAN & CO., Publishers, 28 School Street, Boston, Mass. 














Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 










eradic 

Tan, 

Worms, Impuritie 
orations, either wi 
the Skin, leaving i 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in the world. 
Sold at F ew 
York, and by a 


Gives a& 
Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complexion. 








Try a Pair of 
Cable Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SEE IF THEY WILL NOT 








AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Catalogue. DOMESTIC SEWING 
MACHINE CO., NEW YORK. 39—13t 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN WANTED 


in every town in the United States to sell the Original 
Pure White Silica, the ‘Champion Polish,” an article that 
no lady will do without after giving it one trial. It is un- 
equalled for cleaning and polishing Gold, Silver, Silver- 
plated Ware, Brass, Copper, Tin, Britannia, Mirrors, Win- 
dows, Glassware, Knives and Forks, ete. We want 
EVERY READER of this paper to act as agent. A large 
sample box with terms to Agents sent to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of 25cts. Notion-Dealers, Store- 
keepers and General Agents supplied at a low price, in 
quantities. THERE'S MONEY IN IT, for those who apply 
soem Address, HUBBARD, STREETER & CO., THOT 
N. H. 39—I1t 





Broncuitis.—This is an irritation or inflammation of |} We have now in store a SPLENDID STOCK of 
the bronchial tubes which carry the air we breathe into - 


ALL GRADES 


CARPETINGS, 


—IN— 


New & Unique Shadings, 


And shall make Prices as Low as the 
Lowest. 





GOLDTHWAIT, 
SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington Street, 


CES 
C@Ghue kerm 
DeagiosC 


PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 





HJ 


America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICHE SYSTEM. 
(ar~ 41,000 2 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 

First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 

ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 

and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. Franz Liszr says: “I consider the Chickering 

Piano superior to any mage in Europe or America, and 

am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 

First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Instruments are now 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE-PRICE System,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VERY CHEAPEST 
‘iRST-CLAss PIANOS now offered. 
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A CARD. 


We call especial attention to our 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E, 14th St., New York. 
48 Boylston St., Boston. 44—ly 


‘ The Best 
Printing Presses.77,.7¢1 
$EGRize for cards, ] Size for cir: 

labels, env.&c culars, etc. 
Business Men do their own printing. 
fro Boys, Amateurs, amusement 

CELS 0 and money making. Send stamp for 
circular, Kelsey & Co. Meriden Conn 


SILVER TIPPED Shoes. 


Parents Remember 


WHEN YOU BUY SHOES FOR YOUR CHIL- 
oes DREN. 


HOMPSON’S DRAWING TEACHER. An 
eight-page, monthly paper. ‘Tells how to learn and to 
teach Drawing, Writing, Arithmetic, and Reading. Every 
Primary Teacher and every parent should have it. Ev ery 
number is full of engravings. Price, $1 25 per year. Spec- 
imen number 15 cents. Specimen numbers FREE to those 














who will get up clubs. - Address, L. S. THOMPSON, 
Sandusky, O. 38—2t 








THE REISINGER 


A Cheap, Durable 



























sash at any place de: 


sent on application. 
Locks are already in 


THE ANCHOR 
Is a neat, durable, ur 


to stretch and hold 
for all purposes, in 


im i i 
| iit 
. knotted lines; releas 
wind-play will undo 


three, with screws, 
by mail. for 40 cents. 








per’s Weekly, 39—2t 


ED. T 
M'F'G CO. , Box 3%, 





with no Spring to break, or Sash tocut. It 
is very easily and quickly applied; holds the 


er when the sash is down. 
Copper-Bronzed Locks sent to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents 


around Balconies, Awnings, ete., and 
knots to tie or untie. 


4 jerk, but holds so that no under propping or 


One Dozen Sash Fasteners, and a Set of 
Three Line Holders, sent, prepaid, to any 
adcress, on receipt of $125. AGENTS WANT- 
HE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


SASH FASTENER. 


and Ornamental Lock, 


sired, and a self-fasten- 
A half dozen 


Circulars 
Over 200,000 of these 
use, 


LINE HOLDER 
hiversal tension device, 
Rope, Wire and Cords, 
Yards, Houses, Stores, 
ho 
Aduits of spliced or 
es easily, with a slight 
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the fastening. A set of 
prepaid, to any address, 


REISINGER 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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